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OF THE 
New Diſcovered Iſlands in 
the Northern Seas. 


EAM is remarkable, that at the very 
of 1 2 time when the Engliſhand French 
KEE Covered Hands in the South 
Seas, which till then were totally un- 
known to all the reſt of the world, namely, 
in the years 1764, 65, 66 and 67, the in- 
trepid Ruſſians diſcovered new lands in 
the utmoſt limits of the north, and found 


B a cluſter 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a cluſter of inhabited iſlands, unknown 
to them and to the whole world. 


Docs it not ſcem that at certain pe- 
riods a ſpirit of diſcoyery ariſes, which 
excites univerſal” emufation in different 
parts of the world? We are naturally led 
into this train of thinking, when we con- 
ſider, that, formerly,” when the new he- 
miſphere of America was diſcovered by 
the Spaniards, the Portugueſe and Dutch 
began, at the ſame time, to think of na- 
vigating from Europe to the Eaſt Indies. 
It is equally remarkable, that the Art of 
making Gunpowder was diſcovered in 
Germany, on the Danube, juſt at the 
time when the Art of Printing was found 
out on the Rhine, and when Literature 
and the Polite Arts were revived in Italy, 
after they had lain dormant for ſo many 


centuries, 
About 


3 1] 


About, or ſoon after the time above- 


mentioned, the Czar IWaNx WASIIIE- 
 wirtsca II. laid the foundation for the 
diſcovery of our new iſlands; which are 
ſo many in number, that they may well 
deſerve the name of a New Archipelago. 
After he had made himſelf maſter of all 
Siberia, he wiſhed to be acquainted with 
the frontiers of that country to the north 
and caſt, and with the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts. For that purpoſe he ſent ſe- 
veral Prikafiſchicke, or Commiſſaries, to 
the different frontiers, who, on their re- 
turn, after his death, during the reign of 
his fon and ſucceſſor, the Czar FropoR 
Iw ANoWITSCH, brought the firſt account 
that Siberia was bounded by the frozen 
ſea to the north, and by the ocean tothe 
eaſt. 


B 2 The 


14. 
The ies Counſellor MILLER, 
in bis Account of the Diſcoveries made 
by the Ruſſians, has ſhewn that, from 
the records of a town in Siberia, it ap- 
pears, that an important attempt to pe- 
netrate into the frozen ſea, had already 
been made in the courſc of this expedition, 
which had ſailed along the coaſt towards 
the north-eaſt; and that one of the ſmalleſt 
veſſels of theſe. navigators had got 1afe 


round the fartheſt; promontory of Tſbu- 


kot toi · Neſs, into the ſea of Kamt chat a, 
commonly called the Pacific Sea, and 


had n in r —— a 


The rather bs; of this as 
covery was ptevented by the troubles in 
Ruſſia, under the uſurpation of the pow- 
erful Czar Boxis Gopunoss, and the 


ſucceeding falſe pins: they even 
obli- 


Eat} 
obliterated the very memory of this tran- 
ſaction, for many years. 


(PETER the Gzzar firſt, reſumed this 
important enquiry. He ſent out ſeveral 
ſea-officers, from the mouths of che ri⸗ 
vers Lena, Indigir a and Kolyma. Some 
were ordered to coaſt along the north- 
eaſt, ,and north of Siberia, and to try 
whether they could get round the pro- 
montories of Swetor-Noſs, T alatf, choz-Noſs, 
or T ſchukotſkor-Noſs, into the Pacifie 

Ocean; ſome others to undertake, in an 
oppoſite direction to the former, the na- 
vigation from Kamtſchat ka towards the 
north-weſt, and to examine the ſea. in 
thoſe parts, and obſerve what lands or 
iſlands they could diſcover. Amongſt the 
latter was Captain BEBRIN OG; who, ſoon 
after the death of PETER the GREAT, in 
the year 1728, got into the bay of Ana- 
dirſt, 


E 
dirſk, in the 66th degree of northern la- 
titude, came back ſafe to Kamtſchatka, 
and returned to Peterſburg in 1730, in 
the reign of the Empreſs Ax xE; where 
he gave the Court a circumſtantial account 
of his expedition. l 


Bearce a year before his return to Pe- 

terſburg, the Ruſſians knew ſo little of 
thoſe lands and iſlands, that, from an 
account annexed to the Supplement to 
the Peterſburg Geographical Almanack 
for the year 1729, it was impoſſible to 
mike out whether Kamtſchatka was an 
iſland, or a peninſula ; or whether it was 
not the country called Jedſo. 


The Court, after having received ſuch 
important informations from Captain By n- 
RING, immediately came to a reſolution 


to 1 an expedition, purpoſely to 
examine 


may 
examine farther into the late and ſituation 
of Kamtſchatks, and the neighbouring ſea, 
called the Sea of Kamtſchatka, or the Pa- 
cific, Oceanz together with the lands and 
iſlands ly ing beyond it, to che eaſt, the 
ſouth, and., the north. This expedition 
vas ſent out from Peterſburg, in the ſum- 
mer of 1734, and was called the Kant. 
CO TONY: 1607 bng : benim 
01.119] 14209 hel odvn.oaze 
11 is necdlek to treat of it at =D 25 a 
full account is to be met with in the excel- 
lent Collection of Ruſſian Tranſactions, 
publiſhed in 4758, by Mr. MizE ER. In 
the third volume, which treats of voyages, 
Fe. the author gives a circumſtantial ac- 
count of this expedition, and how far the 
Ruſſians had carried their diſcoveries i into 
the Pacific Ocean, to the north, the caſt, 
and the ſouth, He relates, that Bx A. 


diſcovered ſeyeral iſlands. to the northe. 
| caſt ; 
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eaſtz and one in particular, on which he 


Was ſhipwrecked, died, and was buried 


by his fellow travellers; who gave it the 
name of Beliring's Ifand.” He fatther 
tells us, that Captain TscuhRIK Orr failed 
eaſtward to the American cbafts, and 
found a ſhorter cut from Kantſchatka to 
America, than could ever have been 
imagined: and that Captain Sr ANG Ex- 
BERG, Who had been ſent to the ſouth- 
caſt, diſcovered a multitude of iſlands, 
called the Kuril IHandt; and beyond 
theſe, ſome large ones inhabited by Ja- 
paneſe, which af in — of 
. 12-10 216914 Hi 2 lov bids od, 


g 201 


a Wa t expedition, ov which 
a —— of Sciences at Peterſburg 


had engaged a Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, 
Mr. Dr Lisrr Dr ra Croyers, with 


an aſſiſtant, named KrasitwiKorr; 2 
, Profeſſor 


„„ 2 
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profeſſor of Hiſtory, the celebrated Mr. 


Mir LER, and his affiſtant, Mr. Frschk, 
who was afterwards Profeſſor, for the 
collecting of Facts from the Records of 
Siberia, and the Deſcription of Nations; 
and a Profeſſor of Natural Hiftory and 
Botany, Mr. Gert in, with two aſſiſt- 
ants, KRrASCHENINNIKOFF and STEL- 
1 ER, ſome draughtſmen, Sc. ended ſoon 
after the acceſſion of the late Empreſs 
Ek iz ABETRH to the throne. Moſt of the 
perſons who had been out upon this ex- 
pedition, returned one after another in 
1743, and the following year; but the 
Maps they had drawn up, were firſt en- 
graved under the direction of the Aca- 
demy of Peterſburg in 1758, by order of 
the Grand Dutcheſs, the preſent Empreſs 
CatrARINE II. 


10 
The government being now ſufficiently 
informed of the nature and ſituation of 
thoſe ſeas, lands, iſlands and — 
matter enn there. 


CarRARINE II. when ſhe: came to 
the Crown, invited ſome Ruſſian mer- 
chants to extend their trade to theſe di- 
ſtant regions, offering them her pro- 
tection, and the aſſiſtance of the gover- 
nors and commanders in the different 
parts of Siberia; and in the firſt years of 
her reign, ſhe was rewarded for her zeal, 
by the diſcovery of ſome new iſlands, 
oppoſite to the gulph of Olutora (a), which 
afforded choice furs of black foxes and 
n. | 

To 


—__— 


— 


(a) This gulph, and the iſlands that were diſ- 
covered over againſt it, derive their name from the 
river Olutora, which runs into this bay, from 


the weſt, 


T' J 

To the immortal honour of Ca TA 
RINE II. the way to new diſcoveries was 
now opened afreſh ; but it required both 
reſolution and perſeverance to purſue it, to 
the emolument and glory of Ruſſia; and 
to extend her trade-in thoſe ſeas, which 
lay at ſo great a diſtance, though conti- 
guous to the Ruſſian dominions. This 
reſolution and perſeverance, the Empreſs 
found means to excite and ſupport, by 
erecting a commercial company (a), com- 


() At firſt it ebnſiſted of about twenty mer- 
chants, who, till then, had traded ſingly with Si- 
beria and the frontiers of China, in Ruffian and 
other European commodities. The fund for this 
aſſociation conſiſted of ſhares, of 500 rubles each; 
and two. factories were ereed, one at Orhotſtai, 
the other in Kamtſchatka, The former was under 
the inſpection of Mr, WAsILEI Iwanare Scur- 
Lorr, Merchant at J/elikiuſtivg ; the latter, of 
Mr. Iwan T1iMoOFEJEFF KRASILNIKOFF, Mer- 
chant at 1Z:/cow, who had attended the firſt expe- 

dition 
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poſed of Ruſſian metchants, to whom ſhe 
granted ſpecial privileges, for the carry- 

ing on their trade and navigation in the 
new diſcovered parts; ſhe likewiſe ho- 
noured the twelve firſt members with a 
gold medal, ſtruck for that purpoſe, which 
they were to wear hung to their necks 
by blue ribband, as a mark of her high 

IST Tay 


© Farther" to promote this end, the Ad- 
miralty-Office at Ochot ſtoi, on the ſea of 
Pen/inſk, or of Oc hot ſtoi, had orders from 
her Majeſty to aſſiſt this trading com- 
pany of Kamtf: chat ka, in the proſecution 
of 
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dition in a ſhip of his own, and afterwards fertled 
in Kamtſthatka, The other principal members of 
this trading company were Frodir Nrikiforeff Ribin- 
oi, a Merchant of Moſcow; Feodor Afonaſsjeff Kul- 
toff, Juan Lapin, and Fedor Burenin, Merchants 


of ana 


4.98 1 
of their undertaking; to provide them 
| with convoys ; and to endeavour to pro- 
cure all poſſible information relative to 
the iſlands and coaſts they intended to 
viſit, to the north and nortteaſt, beyond 
Kami ſchat ka. In the year 1764, they ac- 
cordingly failed, from the harbour of 
Ockotſkor, with ſome two-maſted galliots, 
and fingle-maſted veſſels of Siberia, called 
Deoſchtſchenik, a kind of covered barges, : 
under a convoy from the aforeſaid Ad- 
miralty- Office, commanded by the Leu- 
tenant, Mr. Sy xpo. They paſſed the 
ſea of Ochotſtoi; went round the ſouthern 
cape of Kamtſchatka, into the Pacific 
Ocean; ſteered along the eaſtern coaſt, 
keeping northward; and at laſt came to 
an anchor in the harbour of Peter Paul, 
and wintered in the Oftrog, or palliſaded 
Village, belonging to it. The next year 
they purſued their voyage farther north- 


ward 
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ward; and in that and the following years, 


1765 and 1766, by degrees diſcovered a 


whole Archipelago of iſlands of different 
ſizes, which increaſed upon them the far- 


ther they went, between the 56th and 
67th degrees of north latitude; and they © 


returned ſafe, in the year 1767. The re- 
ports they made to the Government's 
Chancery at Irkutzk, and from thence 
ſent to the Directing Senate, together 
with the Maps and Charts thereto an- 
nexed, make a conſiderable alteration in 
the regions of the ſea of Anadir, and in 
the fituation of the oppoſite coaſt of 
America; and give them quite a different 


appearance from what they had in the 
above-mentioned Map, engraved. in the 
year 1758. This difference is apparent, 
by comparing it with the amended Map 
publiſhed laſt year, 1773, by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences; and is ftill more vi- 

| ſible 
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fible in the very accurate little Map of 
the new diſcovered N orthern Archi- 
pelago hereto annexed, which is drawn 
up from the original accounts. In this 
are delineated both the former tracks of 
BEH RING and TscHlRIKOFEF ; and more 
particularly the late voyage of our trading 
company of Kamtſchatka, under Lieu- 
tenant SY x po, together with all the new 
iſlands he diſcovered, are ſet down ac- 
cording to their fituation and apparent 
magnitude, ſome with names, and ſome 


without, 


The original accounts, that have hi- 
therto been tranſmitted to us, are not yet 
ſufficient to enable me to give a minute 
deſcription of each, of their nature, or 
of the manners of the inhabitants; parti- 
cularly, as no aſtronomer attended this 
expedition, or any adept in the know- 

ledge 


b 6 3 


ledge of the thtee kingdoms of nature, 


who might have given us an accurate 
account of the Botany, Zoology, and 


Mineralogy of / theſe new diſcovered 


lands. 


* 


However, it appears, from the illiterate 
accounts of our ſea- faring men, that there 
is no eſſential difference, in any reſpect, 
between theſe ſeveral iflands, and their 


inhabitants; but that they ſeem to be 


pretty _ alike. 


It is needleſs to name every one of 


the iſlands which compoſe our new Nor- 


thern Archipelago, as they are ſet down 
in the Map hereto annexed, with their 
fituation and fize. BE. 


As to the abſolute accuracy of the two 
firſt articles, namely, the true ſituation, 
| as 


1 
as to geographical latitude and longitude, 
and their exact dimenſions, I would not 
be anſwerable for them, till they can be 
aſcertained by aſtronomical obſervations. 


In the mean time, to facilitate the de- 
ſcription of this new clufter of iflands, we 
ſhall reduce them to three divifions, 


The fir/# contains the iſlands firſt diſ- 
covered by BERING and Tschikikorr, 
in the ſea of Kamtſchat ka, or Pacific 
Ocean, between the Soth and 56thdegrees 
of north latitude, ſuch as Bering's 1/land, 
Mednoi, St. T headar, St, Abraham, St. Ma- 
carius, &c. | TIER 


The ſecond comprehends the iſlands of 
Olutora, over againſt the gulph of that 
name, between the 56th and Goth de- 


grees; together with the iſlands of Aleuta, 
D which 


( 18 ] 
which lie farther ſouth-eaſt, diſcovered by 


the Ruſſian trading Company, in the 


ow of their n 


In the third we ſhall reckon the iſlands 
of Anadir; that is, thoſe diſcovered in 
the two laſt years, 1765 and 1766, farther 
north and eaſt, from the Goth to the 67th 
Nl UCITS ke rnwng 


Of theſe iſlands we know in general, 
and for certain, that thoſe which are 
fituated from the goth to the 5 5th de- 
gree, reſemble the iſlands of Kurili, with 
regard to the weather, the productions of 
ſea and land, beaſts, fiſh, and ſhell-fiſh 
as alſo in the figure, appearance, — 


ing, food, way of life, and manners of 

the inhabitants; whercas thoſe from the 
55th to the Goth degree, which are the 
iſlands of Olutora and Aleuta, are, in 
| all 
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all theſe particulars, very like Kamt- 
ig chatka (a). 


Thoſe of che third diviſion have a dif- 
ferent aſpect, and are fituated from the 
6oth to the 67th degree of north latitude. 
The former, which are like Kamtſchat ka, 
are full of mountains and volcanoes, have 
no woods, and but few plains. The more 
northern iſlands abound in woods and 
fields, and conſequently in wild beaſts. 
As to the ſavage inhabitants of theſe new 
diſcovered iſlands, they are but one remove 
from brutes, and differ from the inha- 

D 2 birants. 
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(a) Mr. KrAsCHENINNIKOFY, who went as 
Aſſiſtant to the abovementioned Kamtſchatka Expe- 
dition, and to Kamchatka itſelf, has publiſhed a very 
circumſtantial account of that peninſula ; as like- 
wiſe of the iſlands of Karili, in two Volumes, 4to. 
Peterſburg, 1758. N. B. It bas been tranſlated 
and publiſhed in French and Engliſh. 


555 
bitants of the iſlands lately diſcovered by 


the Engliſh and French in the ſouth ſeas, 


as much in their perſons, manners, and 
way of life, as in their climate ; being the 
very reverſe of the friendly and hoſpitable 
people of Otaheite. 1 


To give a more diſtinct idea of theſe 
new iſlands, we ſhall here ſubjoin the 
above - mentioned Extract of the original 
Accounts delivered to the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences, without any comment 
whatever, or any addition, except a few 
remarks and explanations, with regard to 


the names of ſome. plants, beaſts, &c. 


which would otherwiſe be unintelligible. 
The extract contains an artleſs deſcription 
of the chief of the iſlands whoſe names 
and- fituations occur in our little Map. 
From theſe we may form a tolerable 
judgment of the reſt. 

EXTRACT 


E * A C T 


OF THE 


8 FU RE 


MADE TO THE 
DIRECTING SENATE, 


FROM THE 


Chanceries of the Government of . 
Luzi, Kami ſchatta & Bolſcherezk; 


SHE WING 


What Iſlands have been diſcovered by the 
Promyſchleniki, or Commercial Com- 
pany, on their Trading Voyage beyond 
Kamt ſchat a; what People inhabit thoſe 

Hands, and what Animals and Pro- 
ductions were found there. 


A ND 


Extract of the Report, &c. 


I. FI \HE iſland of Ajax is about 

150 werſts (a) in circumference. 
It has very high rocky mountains; and 
likewiſe valleys, dry grounds, plains, moiſt 
ground, turf, meadows and roads; ſo 
that you may eafily go all over the iſland, 
and along the ſea-coaſt. There are. no 
woods at all upon the iſland. The ſame 


young a graſs (b) grows there, as is 
found 


, thn ** pe 


() A werſt is about two-thirds of an Engliſh mile. 


() A kind of ſea graſs (Aga) which may be uſed 
for firing, inſtead of wood. 


+ 1 
found in the gulph of Kamtſchatka. The 
berries that grow on this iſland, though 
very ſparingly, are the common Schickſa(a) 
and Golubel, On the contrary, the roots 
for food, namely, the Kutarnick (b), and 
the red root, grow in ſuch quantities, as 
to afford a plentiful proviſion for the in- 
habitants, There is a little river, that 
flows from north to ſouth, and diſcharges 
into the ſea. Its courſe, from the ſpring- 
head to the ſea, meaſures about ſeven or 
eight werſts; and the breadth, from ten 
to fifteen, and twenty fathom. The 


depth, at low water, is an Ar/chine (c) and 
a half. 3 


{a) Very ſmall hurts, that grow brown on the 
heaths, but dark blue in the woods: they are 
otherwiſe called Ant- berries. Golubel is the com- 
mon Sloe. 1 


(% We cannot poſitively ſay what root this is, 
for want of an accurate deſcription. KRAsCHEN- 
INNIKOFF makes no mention of it in his De- 
fſeription of Kamtſchatka ; conſequently, it is not 
known there. | 


(c) A Ruſſian yard, about three-fourths of an 
Engliſh yard long. 


C & 7 

A half; and, at high water, two, or two 
and a half, In June, this river affords 
red gudgeons, ſoles, or the large ſort of 
halbut; in Auguſt, the K7ſchug : but, in 
winter, there is hardly any fiſh to be got. 
The number of inhabitants on this iſland 
cannot well be aſcertained. becauſe they 
remove from one iſland to another with 
their whole families, croſs the ſtreights in 
great Baidars (a) between the iſlands, and. 
ſettle in ſuch as they find the pleaſanteſt 
and beſt provided. 8 


II. The iſland of KAN AHA is diſtant 
from the former about twenty werſts, and 


is about two hundred werſts in circum- 


ference. Among che many high mountains 
in this iſland, is a remarkable one, called 
the Horelaai Sopka, that is, the Burning 
Tap, where the iſlanders fetch brimſtone in 

ſummer. 


(a) Baidars are large boats, made of whales 
ribs, bound together with hoops, and covered 
over with the ſkins of ſea-dogs, ſea-cows, and 
other ſca animals, 

E 


\ * * 
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ſummer. At the foot of this mountain 
there are hot ſprings, where the inhabi- 
tants | boil their meat and their fiſh, 
There are no other rivers on this iſland, 
The low grounds are mnch of the ſame 
nature 18 in the former. It contains about 
two hundred inhabitants of both ſexes. q 


III. The ifland of TscyEPcaiNa lies 
forty werſts from the ſecond, and is about 
eighty werſts in circumference. Among 
many craggy rocks, one riſes above the 
reſt, which is called The White Cliff. In 
the low grounds of this iſland there are 
ſome hot ſprings, but no cold ſtreams or 
Tivers. On this account the Hand is in- 
habited but by a few families. — 


IV. The iſland of TAHALAN is diſtant 
from the third ten werſts, and may mea- 
ſure upwards of forty werſts round. There 
are no conſiderable mountains on this 
iſland ; nor is there any great plenty of 
fiſh, or other neceflarics of life. The 


coaſt is ſo rocky, that there is no landing 
ts there 


8 
i | 


there i in Baidars, much leſs in other veſ- 
ſels, that are not ſo flat. There are alſo 


but a few families on this iſland. 


V. The land of Arcza lies forty 
werſts from the fourth, and may be about 
three hundred werſts in circumference. 
Here you find many rocks, and many 
rivers running from them into the ſex 3 
but they do not equally abound in fiſh. 
The iſland produces plenty of vegetable 
food; ſuch as the Kutarnił, the red root, 
and the Sarana (9). It affords , conve- 
nient landing-places. The inhabitants 
may be between fixty and ſeventy ſouls; 
men, women and children. | 


VI. The iſland of Amrar is diſtant 
five werſts from the fifth, and may be 
E 2 ſome- 


9 —_— 


— 


(&) A kind of wild tulip, or lilly : the root 
has no unpleaſant taſte, and is of a yery ftimu- 
lating quality. This plant is found pretty common 


in many parts of Siberia, particularly about 
Irkuzk, 


1 5 
ſomewhat more than three hundred werſts 
in circumference. On this iſland are a 
great many rocks, and many brooks that 
fall into the ſea; one of which, in par- 
ticular, abounds with what they cal! the 
red fiſh, which is a kind of ſalmon, an 
arſchine and a half long. The high graſs, 
as alſo the Kutarnik and Sarana roots, 
grow. there in great plenty. The num- 
ber of inhabitants, men, women and 
children, i is from ty to ſeventy. 


Beſides theſe. iſlands, we ſaw many 
more to the eaſtward, at no great di- 
ſtance from each ner, but did not viſtt 
chem. | | 


The manner of living in theſe fix iſlands 
is this. 1. The inhabitants on the low 
lands have green huts, which they call 
Furts, where they conſtantly live. They 
care little for warmth, ſo never kindle fires 
in their Furts all the winter. —2. They 
wear no cloaths but What are made with 


the ſkins of ſea-fowls, eſpecially a kind 
- 
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of black duck, called Area and To- 
Por ka (a) which they have the art of 
catching by the ſea - ſide, with a fling made 
of whalebone. With the guts of the ſea- 
cows and ſea-calves, which they call Si- 
utſcha and Nerpa, they ſow their Kam- 
hes, or upper garments. They uſe no- 
thing elſe for their clothing.—3. For their 
common food, they are content with raw 
fiſh, and moſtly with what they call Pal. 
tuſina, and other kinds of ftock fiſh. If 
they are hindered from fiſhing by con- 
trary wind, they live upon ſea-kail, 
(Crambe Littoralis Bunias) and ſea- 
oyſters.—4. In May and June they go 
out to catch Nerpas (ſea-calves) and 
beavers.— 5. In the depth of winter, by 
the ſevereſt cold, they go juſt as in 
ſummer, with their fiſh-ſkin and bird- 
ſkin upper and under garments, without 

breeches, 


— 


(a) Moſt of them are a kind of ſea-fowl, (called 
Tubtani) which are caught in great numbers, a 
hundred different ways; they are of a very beautiful 
red colour, and almaft as large as a gooſe. 


5 4 ET 
breeches; ſtockings, caps or gloves. If 
now and then it ſets in uncommonly cold, 
they kindle a heap of the hay of ſtrong 
ſea-graſs, and let the warmth penetrate 
to their feet, and between their legs, into 
the under garment, till they are in ſome 
meaſure warm.—6. Their women and 
children wear the ſame cloaths as the 


men; but ſome have both the under 


garments and an upper cloak made of 
beaver-ſkin—7. They ſleep with their 
wives in their huts, in a cellar dug in 
the ground, which they ſtrew with graſs, 
and prepare ſo as to make a ſoft bed; 
but have no other covering than the 
cloaths they wear in the day-time.— 
8. They take no manner of thought about 
their ſoul; much leſs about their condition 
after death; for they have not the leaſt 
notion of a future ſtate, 


VII. Konjax; this appears to be a 
pretty large iſland, on which is ſeen a 
ridge of mountains, with high tops, pro- 
jecting here and there. In the middle 

part 
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part of the iſland are vallies and plains, 
and a navigable river, of a conſiderable 
breadth and depth. The mouth of this 
river forms a bay, fit to admit ſhipping. 
Another ſmaller river ifſues from a lake 
- to the northward, and flows ſouthward, 
for the ſpace of about four werſts into 
the ſea. The lake ſeems to be about fix 
werſts long, a werſt broad, and from ten 
to fifteen fathom deep. In this river 
many ſorts of fiſh come from the ſea into 
the lake, and are caught in great quan- 
tities; ſuch as large gudgeons, herrings, 
five or fix Werſchocks (a) long, haddocks, 
ſoles, red ſalmon, and ſeveral other ſpe- 
cies, known only in theſe waters, and 
called Kiſchutſch, eile, n Peſ- 
taſchins, &c. 


This iland is inhabited by a people ab- 
ſolutely unknown hitherto, who call them- 


ſelves 


* 


* »„— 


(a) The ſixteenth part of an Arſcbine, or one 
inch and an half Engliſh meaſure, 


1 1 
| ſelves Kanagy/t. To all appearance theſe 
iſlanders are numerous; for they appeared 
in great numbers on the coaſt. They 
ſeem to be an obſtinate and brutiſh peo- 
ple, who will ſubmit to no ruler, and 
ſhew no reſpect to each other. The dreſs 
of theſe people conſiſis of the under gar- 
ment above deſcribed, made of dark co- 
loured, brown and red fox-ſkins ; as alſo 
of the ſkins of beavers, ſea-fowls and 
eelks, and the ſpeckled field-mouſe, (Mus 

* Citellus) which they call Fewraſchki or 
Sui how and where they catch theſe 
animals, 'we could not learn. In winter 
they wear on their feet a kind of long 
ſaow-ſhnes, called Torpaſes, made of 
raindeor-ſkin, ſewed with Kami/ch (a). 
They wear no ſtockings nor breeches, 
but variety of caps, which they make of 
many different ſtuffs, according to their 
fancy. Their common weapons are bows 


and 


„ 


(a) Kamiſch is a kind of reed, the fibres of Which 
they draw out into threads. 
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and arrows, lances and knives, made of 
raindeers bones, hatchets of a hard black 
None, with which they likewiſe make the 
points of their lances. As ſoon as theſe 
people perceived us, they wanted to fall 
upon us, after their brutiſh cuſtom, to rob 
and murder us. They are particularly 

| ſpiteful againſt all peuple chat come from 
the diſtrict of Kamtſchatka; and, in ge. 
neral, they are dangerous to all ſtrangers 
who approach their iſland. They live-in 
Jurte or cellars under ground, where 
tHere does not appear the leaſt clean- 
lineſs, as in the huts of the K amt ſchadaleg. 
By way of ornament, they bore their 
under lip, where they bang fine bones of 
beaſts and birds, as other nations wear 
ornaments to their ears. They commonly 
paint their faces with red, blue, and other 
colours. The men bear wooden ſhields, 
which they call 'Kujaki. They go out to 
ſea, either alone or two or three together, 
in their Baidars, which are light, ſmall 
and long boats, made of ſea-dog's ſkin. 
They have likewiſe large Baidars, in which 
F. more 


4 


* 


more people can fit. They live chieffy 
upon the fiſh they call Paltuſina, and 
Nock-fiſh or haddock, which they catch 
in the ſea with hooks made of bone. They 
are very dexterous at catching the river 
fiſh with their T/diriugs, which are nets 
or bags, that they weave with ſtrings or 

threads. All theſe fiſh they eat raw. Be- 
ſides theſe, they catch a good quantity of 
beavers, ſea-cows, cat-fiſh (Suitſchi) and 
dog-fiſh; but, on the rivers, otters, brown 
and grey foxes, ermines, bears, and beau- 
tiful' ſpeckled and tabby mice, called 
Fewraſchki. As to birds, they have on 
this iſland all ſorts of ſtorks, ducks, ravens, 
magpies, Sc. but no particular kinds have 
been obſerved. The berries that grow 
there in great plenty are, hurts, Sckic - 
fas, cranberries, ſloes, Toloknjanka and 
Sarana. Their woods are chiefly the al- 
der-tree, birch, and ſeveral ſorts of 

_—_— | 1 | | 


I 


| vin. The iſland of UuAN Ak, which 
had already been diſcovered in the for- 


mer 


1 

mer navigation, is full three hundred 
werſts in compaſs. No woods are to be 
found there. What grows there, is the 
fame thick reed, or ſea-graſs, as in Kamt- 
ſchat ka. The rivers that flow from the 
lakes are but ſmall. Both in this and the 
iſland of Unalaſchka, before diſcovered, 
as alſo throughout our new Northern 
Archipelago, the inhabitants have no 
notion of any religion; and in their dark- 
neſs, 0 3 in m 


The men wear upper and under | 
garments of ſkins of the Uri! and Ar- 
jen (a), &c. the women wear the ſame 


Fe n, — 


—— 


(a) The Uril (Corvus e is a kind of 
water- raven, not unlike the crane: it is eſteemed 
as a dainty, See KRASCHENINNIKOFP's. He- 
ſcription of Kamiſchatka, vol. 1, p. 334-— ———The 
Arjen, Colymbus Arfticus, (Lumme dictus Worms) 
Heyer. A large ſort of black and white duck, 
which are found in innumerable flocks on the 
rocky iſlands : their ſkin ſerves to make clothes and 


furs, See KK AsCHENINNIKOFPF, vol. 1. p. 300. 
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cloathing, only theirs are moſtly made of 
the ſkins of beaſts; namely, of the beaver | 
and cat- ſiſn, ſewed together with the 
finews of the Sjutſcha. A man has as 
many wives as he pleaſes, or as he can 
afford to keep; but he often trades with 
them different ways : for inſtance, if one 
man is in poſſeſſion of ſomething that 
another has a fancy for, he lets him have 
it for a wife or two. They do the ſame 
with their children, eſpecially with their 
boys. They feed upon the fleſh of 
ſeveral animals, and commonly eat i 
raw; ſometimes they roaft or broil it. 
Their manner of doing it is this: they heap 
up ſome ſtones, which they bind on all 
fides with clay, light a fire underneath, 
then lay ſome fticks acroſs the top, on 
which they put their meat or fifh to broil. 
They catch the Paltuſina and ſtock-fiſh, 
both in winter and ſummer, with bone 
hooks, faſtened to a ſtring: the larger fiſh 
they ſhoot with arrows. The whales 
which the ſea caſts on ſhore are a great 
addition to their proviſion. Some years 

the 
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the berries called Schicſa will grow 
there; and ſome years none at all. When 
the ſea fails to throw up the cuſtomary”. 
ſupply, they live upon the common 'fea- 
muſſels, &c. Wherever any one has 
fixed his habitation, nobody elſe dares to 
hunt or. fiſh//m the neighbourhood, nor 
appropriate to himſelf what the ſea has 
caſt up, unleſs he has previouſly agreed: 
with him for a part of the produce. If 
a man happens, on his way or in hunting, 
to come upon another man's territory, he 
muſt take up his lodging in their Bazdars, 
unleſs he is a relation, for in that caſe he 
takes him into his hut. As they do not 
conſtantly reſide in one place, their num- 
bers cannot be exactly aſcertained. The 
men, and women too, cut their hair be- 
fore, and ſome all round, and tie it up 
in a bunch behind; but if they are in 
affliction, or meet with any miſchance, 
they let it hang down careleſsly. They 
bore the upper lip of the young children 
of both ſexes, under the noſtrils, where 
they hang ſeveral forts of ſtones, and 


whitened 


: T1 
other animals: they wear the ſame finery 
by way of ear-rings. They make their 


Baidars with the ſkins of beaſts, chiefly - 


. of ſea-cows, Which are very large. They 
are of different lengths, ſome even fix 
fathom. 'Theſe will hold thirty or forty 
perſons, with their wives and children: 

they row them with oars on both fides, 
like boats, but without a rudder. They 
have likewiſe ſmaller Baidars, with oars 
on both fides. Their weapons confift 
of bows and arrows, about an Archine 
and a half long. The points of their 
arrows are made with indented bones, 
and ſome with ſharp-pointed ſtones. 
They likewiſe make uſe of wooden lances, 
which they call Kujati. There are no 
woods on this iſland. They build their 
Jurts after the manner of Kamtſchatka, 
with the larch, fir, and other wood, which 
is driven by the ſea to their coaſts; with 
this difference only, that in theſe, the 
flooring is not ſo ſtrengly laid with earth 
as in the others. They cover the roof 


with 


1 
with graſs, which is laid on freſh every 
year. In theſe Furts they live, till the 
pales rot by length of time, and are in 
danger of being cruſned by the preſſure 
of the roof. They are frequentlyfrom five, 
ten, fifteen, to thirty fathom long, and 
commonly four fathom broad : the largeſt 
are carried up to two or three fathom 
high. In the ſmall Furts there are from 
two to five windows or openings; and in 
the larger ones, ſometimes ten. Behind, 
or adjoining to theſe great Furts, they 
commonly build a few ſmall ones, which 
ſerve as houſes of office. They have no 
fire- place in their Furts; but when the 
cold is very intenſe, they kindle a little 
heap of dried graſs in the middle of the 
Furt, and warm their feet and legs, and 
their upper and under garments. Then 
they lie down to ſleep upon the dry grals, 
covering themſelves with their warm 
cloaths: for theſe people know of no 


other bedding. 
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NARRATIVE 


OF THE SINGULAR 
| ADV ENTrTEEES 
| OF 


Four Ruſſian Sailors, 
Who were caſt away on the deſert 
Hand of ExST-SPITZBERGEN. 


TOGETHER WITH 


Some OssBRVATIORS on the Productions 
of that Iſland, &c. 


By Mr. P. I. LE ROY, 


Profeſſor of Hiſtory, and Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Peterſburg. 


Tranſlated from the GERMAN Or1cinat, 


At the deſire of ſeveral Mxuszxs of the 
Royai Socizrv. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Lo NG Voyages have frequently 
been productive of ſuch incidents 
as exceed the bounds of probability; 
ſo that however fond we may be 
of thoſe Authors, who in this reſ- 
pect adminiſter to our pleaſure, by 
relating adventures of the wonder- 
ful kind, yet we are apt to be ſuſpi- 
cious in peruſing them; left our cre- 


dulity ſhould get the better of our 
judgment. It has happened never- 
theleſs frequently, that thoſe very 
Writers, whoſe works at firſt ſight 
were. PETE of exaggeration or 

G 2 fiction 


o 

22 us "ar" 

* ww an, 92 * 
# 9 5 * 
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* by 


unexpected accident, been wholly 


as would give them moſt the air 
of the marvellous. I muſt con- 


ESE, 
fiction, have afterwards, by ſome 


chard) from ſuch goed AN 

The occurrences which I am now 
about to relate, may, in a great 
meaſure; be claſſed with thoſe 
which, if not utterly } incredible, 
are at leaſt improbable ; they ſeem- 
ing to have been ſtudiouſſy em- 
belliſned with ſuch circumſtances 


ſeſs, that I myſelf was, in the be- 
ginning; at a loſs what opinion to 
form,” when Mr. VERNEZZORBRE, 


Director of the Whale - fiſhery, 


tranſmitted to me the firſt account 
of them from Archangel. But as 
the People I: in the  fol- 
NOS! * lowing 
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lowing Narrative were dependents 
of Count PETER IWANOWITScRH 
SCHUWALOwW, who at that time 
enjoyed a grant of the whale- 
fiſhery under the Empreſs EL i- 
z ABE TU, I requeſted that Gen- 
tleman to ſend for them from Arch- 
angel, that I might ſatisfy myſelf 
by queſtioning them concerning 
their adventures. The Count 
complyed with my requeſt ; and 
moreover expreſſed a deſire to ſee 
and converſe with theſe men him- 
es bio” 


. 


In conſequence of his orders, 
two of them were ſent to Peter /- 
burg; the one, Al ExIs Hiuxor, 
the mate, a man of about fifty 


years of age; the other, IwAN 
| H1M- 
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Hinxor, godſon to the former, of 
about thirty. They arrived at this 
city in the beginning of the year 
1750; and the firſt converſation I 
had with thein, was on the 8th of 
January. They brought with them 
ſeveral curious pieces of their work- 
manſhip, and ſome productions of 
the deſert Ifland on which they 
had ſo long reſided, as preſents for 
Count Schuwarow, of which 
things I ſhall give ſome account in 
the ſequel. I examined them with 
all the circumſpection and care I 
was maſter of; propoſing to them 
ſuch queſtions as I thought ne- 
ceſſary to ſatisfy me of the truth 
of this relation. The reader there- 
ſore may ſafely believe that, after 
having taken ſuch precautions, no 
eee 
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room is leſt to queſtion the veracity 
of the following Narrative. 


Another circumſtance tending 
alſo to authenticate. the following 
account, is, that as ſoon: as the 
unfortunate ſailors arrived at-Arch- 
angel, Mr. KLinGsraDr, chief 
Auditor of the Admiralty of that 
city, ſent for and examined them 
very particularly concerning the 
events which had befallen them; 


minuting down their anſwers in 


writing, with an intention of pub- 
liſhing himſelf an account of their 
extraordinary adventures. This 
Gentleman, ſome time after, came 


to Peterſburg, and ſeeing the Nar- 


rative which I had drawn up, he 


Was pleaſed to lay, that he pre- 
ferred 


48 J 
ferred it to his own, and therg- 
fore gave up all thoughts of pub- 


liſhing one himſelf. But he was 


ſo obliging as to favour me with 
a ſight of his manuſcript, in order 
that I might inſert (as I actually 
have done) ſome particular inci- 
dents, which the ſailors had omit- 
ted to inform me of, but had re- 
lated: to him. Both the accounts 
agreed to a tittle in all particulars 
where this Gentleman and I had 
put the ſame queſtions to the ſai- 
lors; a circumſtance which affords 
an almoſt inconteſtable proof of the 
truth of the whole, 


THE 
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NARRATIVE, &c. 
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x ZXAN "iS year 1783, one JEREMIAH 
OxLApMxor, a Merchant of 


522 Meſen, a town in the province 
of Jugovia and in the government of 
Archangel, fitted out a veſſel, carrying 
fourteen men; ſhe was deſtined for Spitit= 
bergen, to be employed in the whale-or 
ſeal-fiſhery (a). For eight ſucceſſive days 
after they had ſailed, the wind was fair; 
but on the ninth it changed, ſo that inſtead 

of 
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(a) Seals are by the Ruſſians called Morgi; a 
commodity in which they carry on a very con- 
ſiderable trade. 
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i 
of getting to the weſt of Spitzbergen, the 
uſual place of rendevouz for the Dutch 
- ſhips, and thoſe of other nations annually 
employed in the whale-fiſhery, they were 
_ driven eaſtward of thoſe iſlands; and, after 
ſome days, they found themſelves at a ſmall 
diſtance from one of them, called EASsT- 
SPITZBERGEN; by the Ruſſians, Maley 
Broun ; that is, Little Broun (SPITZBER= 
GEN, properly ſo called, being known to 
them by the name of Bol/choy Broun, that 
is, Great Broun). Having approached this 
ifland within almoſt three Werſts, or two 
Engliſh miles, their veſſel was ſuddenly 
ſurrounded by ice, and they: found 
thernſelyes in an extremely dangerous 
ſituation. ls 


In this alarming ſtate a council was 
held; when the mate, Al EXIS Himxor, 
informed them that he recollected to have 
heard, that ſome of the people of Meſen, 
ſome time before, having formed a reſo- 
lution of wintering upon this iſland, had 
accordingly carried from that city timber 

> Proper 


1 
proper for building a hut, and had actually 
erected one at ſome diſtance from the 
ſhore. 


This information induced the whole 
company to reſolve on wintering there, 
if the hut, as they hoped, ſtill exiſted ; 
for they clearly perceived the imminent 


danger they were in, and that they muſt 


inevitably periſh if they continued in the 
ſhip. They diſpatched therefore four of 
their crew, in ſearch of the hut, or any 
other ſuccour they could meet with. 


Theſe were ALtx1is HiMxor, the mate; 


Iwan Himxos, his godſon; STEPHEN 
SCHARAPOE, and FRODOR WREREGIV, 


£: 11 N 
As the ſhore on which they were to 
land was uninhabited, it was neceflary 
that they ſhould ' make ſome provifion 
for their expedition. They had almoſt 
two miles to travel oyer loofe ridges of 
ice, which being raiſed by the waves, 
and driven againſt each other by the 
wind, rendered the way equally difficult 
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and dangerous; prudence therefore for- 
bad their loading themſelves too much, 
leſt, being overburthened, they might 
fink in between the pieces of ice and 


periſh, 


Having thus maturely confidered the 
nature of their undertaking, they pro- 
vided themſelves with a muſket, a pow- 
der-horn containing twelve charges of 
powder, with as many balls, an axe, a 
ſmall kettle, a bag with about twenty 
pounds of flower, a knife, a tinder-box 
and tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, 
and every man his wooden pipe. Thus 
accoutred, theſe four ſailors quickly 
arrived on the iſland, little ſuſpecting 
the misfortunes that would befall them. 


"They began. with exploring t 
country ; and ſoon diſcovered 'the — 
they were in ſearch of, about an Engliſh 
mile and a half from the ſhore. It was 
thirty fix feet in length, eighteen feet in 
heighth, and as ** in breadth, It con- 
tained 
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tained a ſmall ant chamber, about twelve 


feet broad, which had two doors, the one 
to ſhut it up from the outer air, the other 
to form a communication with the inner 
room: this contributed greatly to keep 


the larger room warm, when once heated. 


In the large room was an earthen ſtove, 


conſtrued in the Ruſſian manner; that 


is, a kind of oven without a chimney, 
which ſerves occaſionally: either for: bak- 
ing, for heating the room, or, as is 
cuſtomary amongſt the Ruſlian peaſants, 
in very cold weather, for a place to ſleep 


upon. | 


The reader muſt not be ſurpriſed: at 
my mentioning a room without a chim- 


ney; for the houſes inhabited by the lower 


claſs of people in Ruſlia are ſeldom built 
otherwiſe. When a fire is kindled in 
one of theſe ſtoves, the room, as may 
well be ſuppoſed, is filled with ſmoke ; 
to give vent to which, the door, and three 
or four windows are opened. Theſe win- 
dows are each a foot in heighth, and about 

fix 
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fix inches wide: they are cut out of the 
beams whereof the houſe is built; and, 

by means of a ſliding-board, they may, 
when occaſion requires it, be ſhut very 
cloſe. When therefore a fire is made 
in the ſtove, the ſmoke deſcends no lower 
than the windows, through which, or 
through the door, it finds a vent, accord- 

ing to the direction of the wind; and per- 
ſons may continue in the room, without 
feeling any great inconveniency from it. 


The reader will readily conjecture that 


the upper part of ſuch a place, between 
the windows and the cieling, muſt be 
as black as ebony; but, from the 
windows down to the floor, the wood 
is perfectly clean, and retains its natural 
colour. | | 


They rejoiced greatly at having diſ- 
covered the hut, which had however ſuf- 
fered much from the weather, it having 
now been built a conſiderable time : our 
adventurers however contrived to paſs 
the night in it, Early next morning 

| they 
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they haſtened to the ſhore, impatient to 
inform their comrades of their ſucceſs; 
and alſo to procure from their veſſel ſuch 
proviſions, ammunition, . and other ne- 
ceflaries, as might Dare enable chem to 
winter on 4 1 | 


1 pid to . W 
ſelves the aſtoniſhment and agony of mind 
theſe poor people muſt have felt, when, 
on reaching the place of their landing, 
they ſaw nothing but. an open ſea, free 
from the ice, which, but a day before, had 
covered the ocean. A violent ſtorm, 
which had ariſen during the night, had 
certainly been the cauſe of this diſaſtrous 
event. But they could not tell whether 
the ice which had before hemmed in the 
veſſel, agitated by the violence of the 
waves, had been driven againſt her, and 
ſhattered her to pieces; or whether ſhe 
had been carried by the current into 
the main; a circumſtance which fre- 
quently happens in thoſe ſeas, Whatever 
accident had befallen the ſhip, they faw 

ar 
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her no more; and as no tidings were ever 
afterwards received of her, it is moſt pro- 
bable that ſhe ſunk; and that all on board 
Leer acer HU ici 

This nit * depriving the 
unhappy wretches of all hope of ever 
being able to quit the iſland, they re- 
turned to the hut from whence they had 
come, full of horror and Were 

871 1 11820 10 | 

»5Thoir firſt attention was ned; as 
may eaſily be imagined, in devifing means 
ob providing ſubſiſtence, and for repair- 
ing their hut. The twelve charges of 
pouider which they had brought with 
them ſoon procured them as many rain- 
deer the iſland, fortunately for them, 
1 in thefe animals. 


3 ning 0 Fury in the mol 
northern parts of Europe, ſuch as Lapland, 
and in the correſponding parts of Atta, 
à ſhort deſcription of theſe animals will, 
it is hoped, not be deemed an unpardon- 
able digreflion, The 
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The raindeer much reſemble the 
ſtag, or elk. They are commonly of 
an aſh-colour; but there are ſome of a 
reddiſh caſt, They exceed the ſtag in 
fize, -and are alſo more fleſhy. Their 
horns are ſmooth and of a whitiſh hue, 
with more branches than thoſe of the 
ſtag, but very like the horns of the elk. 
The raindeer, when running, make 
a noiſe with the joints of their legs; 
and this alſo ſerves to diſtinguiſh them 
from the ſtag, 


The Laplanders, the Samejedes,.and a 
branch of the Tonguſes, who, from the 
word Olen, which in the Ruſſian language 
fignifies Rain- deer, are called Oleni- Ton- 
guſes, uſe raindeer to draw in their 
ſledges, inſtead of horſes; for, beſides 
being of ſufficient ſtrength, their ſwiftneſs 
is incredible. Moſs, which in all the 
northern countries is produced in great 
abundance, is the only food on which 
they ſubſiſt. This they procure for them- 
elvſes, by clearing away with their feet 

I the 
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the ſnow which covers the moſs ; fo that 
their owners are at no expence for their 


maintenance. 


An opinion prevails, that the raindeer 
cannot live in any but their native 
country. This however I will venture to 
ſay is falſe; for I myſelf ſaw at Moſcow, 
twelve of theſe animals, which belonged 
to the High- Chancellor Count Got or- 
KIN, feeding in a meadow adjoining to 
the river Yauſe, which waters that noble- 
man's gardens: and in the year 1752, 
Count PETER IwANOWITSCH SCHUWA- 
Lor, had both a male and female brought 
from Archangel. They fed on nothing 
but moſs, yet the female produced a 
young one, which throve to admiration, 
and continued in full health and vigour 
till the year 1754. How long they lived 
afterwards I cannot ſay, as I returned to 


Peterſburg in that year. 


I have before obſerved, that the hut 


which the ſailors were ſo fortunate as to 
find, 
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find, had ſuſtained ſome damage, and it 

was this: there were cracks in many 

places between the boards of the building, 

which freely admitted the air. This in- 

conveniency was however eafily reme- 

died, as they had an axe, and the beams 
were ſtill ſound (for wood in thoſe cold 

climates continues through a length of 
years unimpaired by worms or decay) ſo 

it was eaſy for them to make the boards 

Join again very tolerably; befides, moſs 

growing in great abundance all over the 

iſland, there was more than ſufficient to 

ſtop up the crevices, which wooden 

houſes muſt always be liable to. Repairs 

of this kind coſt the unhappy men the leſs 
trouble, as they were Ruſſians; for all 
Ruſſian peaſants are known to be good 
carpenters: they build their own houſes, 
and are very expert in handling the axe. 


The intenfe cold, which makes thoſe 
climates habitable to ſo few ſpecies of 
animals, renders them equally unfit for 
the production of vegetables. No ſpecies 
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with another, equally fortunate ; they 


found, on the ſhore, the root of a fir- 
tree, which nearly 1 to tho 


N of a ow, 


As heceſſiy b tlas ever len tha mints 
of: invention, ſo they ſoon faſhioned this 
root to a good bow, by the help of a 
knife; but till they wanted a firing, and 
arrows. Not knowing how toprocure theſe 
at preſent, they reſolved upon making a 
couple of lances, to defend themſelves 
againſt the white bears, by far the moſt 
ferocious of their kind, whoſe attacks 
they had great reaſon to dread. 


Finding they could neither make the 
heads of their lances, nor of their arrows, 
without the help of a hammer, they con- 
trived to form the large iron hook men- 
id above into one, by heating it, and 
widening a bale it happened to have about 
ts middle, with the help of one of their 
largeſt nails. This received the handle, 


and a Ns button at one end of the hook 
ſerved 
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ſerved for the face of the hammer. A large 
pebble ſupplied the place of an anvil ; 
and a couple of raindeer's horns made the 
tongs. By the means of ſuch tools, they 
made two heads of ſpears; and after po- 
liſhing and ſharpening them on ſtones, 
they tied them as faſt as poſlible with 
thongs made of raindeer-ſkins, to fticks 
about the thickneſs of a man's arm, 
which they got from ſome branches of 
trees that had been caſt on ſhore. 


Thus equipped with ſpears, they re- 
ſolved to attack a white bear; and after a 
moſt dangerous encounter, they killed the 
formidable creature, and thereby made a 
new ſupply of proviſions. The fleſh of 
this animal they reliſhed exceedingly, as 

they thought it much reſembled beef in 
| taſte and flavour. The tendons they 

faw with much pleaſure could, with 
little or no trouble, be divided into fila- 
ments, of what fineneſs they thought fit. 
This perhaps was the moſt fortunate diſ- 
covery 
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covery theſe men could have made; for, 
beſides other advantages, which will be 


hereafter mentioned, they were hereby 
furniſhed with e _e their bow. 


The flat of our unfortunate iNariders 
in making the ſpears, and the uſe theſe 
provedof, encouraged them toproceed, and 
to forge ſome pieces of iron into heads of 
arrows of the ſame ſhape, though ſome- 
what ſmaller in fize than the ſpears above- 
mentioned. Having ground and ſhar- 
pened theſe like the former, they tied 
them, with the finews of the white bears, 
tc pieces of fir, to which, by the help of 
fine threads of the ſame, they faſtened 
feathers of ſea-fowl; and thus became 
poſſeſſed of a complete bow and arrows. 
Their ingenuity, in this reſpect, was 
crowned with ſucceſs far beyond their 
expeRation ; for, during the time of their 
continuance upon the iſland, with theſe 
arrows they killed no leſs than two 
hundred and fifty raindeer, befides a 
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great number of blue and white foxes (a). 
The fleſh of theſe animals ſerved them 
alſo for food, and their ſkins for cloath- 
ing, and other neceſſary preſervatives 
againſt the intenſe coldneſs of a climate 
ſo near the Pole. 


They killed however only ten white 
bears in all, and that not without the utmoſt 
danger; for theſe animals being prodi- 
giouſly ſtrong, defended themſelves with 
aſtoniſhing vigour and fury. The firſt our 
men attacked deſignedly; the other nine 
they ſlew in defending themſelves from 
their aſſaults: for ſome of theſe creatures 
even ventured to enter the outer room of 
the hut, in order to devour them. It is 
true, that all the bears did not ſhew (if 1 
may be allowed the exprellion) equal in- 

trepidity; 
() The Ruſſians call them Pe/fzz, on account 
of their greatly reſembling thoſe iſlandie dogs 
which the ſhepherds in Germany uſually employ 
to watch their ſheep.— The word Pas, in the 
Ruſſian language, ſignifies a Dog. 
K 
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trepidity; either owing to ſome being leſs 
preſſed by hunger, or to their being by 
nature leſs carnivorous than the others: 
for ſome of them which entered the 
hut, immediately betook themſelves to 
flight on the firſt attempt of the ſailors 
to drive them away. A repetition, how- 
ever, of theſe ferocious attacks, threw 
the poor men into great terror and 
anxiety, as they were in almoſt a per- 
petual danger of being devoured.” 'The 
three different kinds of animals above- 
mentioned, viz. the raindeer, the blue 
and white foxes, and the white bears, 
were the only food theſe wretched ma- 
riners taſted during their continuance in 
this dreary abode. 


We do not at once ſee every re- 
fource, It is generally neceſſity which 
quickens our invention, opening by de- 


grees our eyes, and pointing out expe- 
dients which otherwiſe might never have 
occurred to our thoughts. The truth of 
this obfervation our four ſailors expe- 

rienced 
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rienced in various inſtances. They were 
for ſome time reduced to the neceſſity 
of eating their meat almoſt raw, and with- 
aut either bread or ſalt; for they were 
quite deſtitute of both. The intenſe- | 
neſs of the cold, together with the want 
of proper conyeniences, prevented them 
from cooking their victuals in a proper 
manner. There was but one ſtove in the 
hut, and that being ſet up agreeably to 
the Ruſlian taſte, was more like an oven, 
and conſequently- not well adapted for 
boiling: any thing. Wood alſo was too 
precious a commodity to be waſted in 
keeping up two fires; and the one they 
might have made out of their habi- 
tation, to dreſs their victuals, would in 
no way have ſerved to warm them. Ano- 
ther reaſon againſt their cooking in the 
open air, was the continual danger of an 
attack from the ' white bears. And here 
I muiſt obſerve, that ſuppoſe they had 
made the attempt, it would ſtill have been 
practicable for only ſome part of the year; 
for the cold, which in ſuch a climate 
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for ſome months ſcarce ever abates, from 


| the long abſence of the ſun, then enlight- 
ening the oppoſite hemiſphere; the incon- 


ceivable quantity of ſnow, which is con- 
tinually falling through the greateſt part 
of the winter; together with the almoſt 
inceſſant rains at certain ſeaſons; all 
theſe were inſurmountable obſtacles t to 


that nn. 


To remedy therefore, in . 1 0 
the hardſhip of eating their meat half 
raw, they bethought themſelves of drying 
ſome of their provih on, during the ſum- 
mer, in the open air, and afterwards of 
hanging it up in the upper part of the 
hut, which, as I mentioned before, was 
continually filled with ſmoke down to the 


windows: it was thus dried thoroughly 


by the help of that ſmoke. This meat, 
ſo prepared, they uſed for bread, and 
it made them reliſh their other fleſh the 
better, as they could only half dreſs it. 
Finding this experiment anſwer in every 


feſpect their wiſhes, they continued to 
pradiſe 
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praRife it during the whole time of their 
confinement upon the iſland; and always 
kept up by that means a ſufficient ſtock 
of proviſions. Water they had in ſum- 
mer from ſmall rivulets that fell-from the 
rocks; and in winter, fram the ſnow and 
ice thawed: this was of courſe their only 
beverage; and their ſmall kettle was 
the only veſſel they could make uſe 10 
for this and other purpoſes. 


It is well known, that ſea-faring peo- 
ple are extremely ſubject to the ſcurvy ; 
and it has been obſeryed, that this. dif- 
caſe" increaſes in proportion as we ap- 


proach the Poles; which muſt he attri- 


buted either to the exceſſive cold, or to 
ſome other càuſe yet unknown. How- 
ever that may be,' our mariners, ſeeing 
themſelves quite, deſtitute of every means 
of cure, in caſe they ſhould. be attacked 
with ſo fatal a diſorder, judged it expe- 
dient not to negleR any regimen gene- 


rally adopted as a preſervative againſt. 


this impending evil. IWAX HIxxox, 
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one of their number, who had ſeveral 
times wintered on the coaſt of Weft- 
Spitzbergen, adviſed his unfortunate com- 
panions to.ſwallow raw and frozen meat, 
broken into ſmall bits; to drink the blood 
of raindeer warm, as it flowed from 
their veins immediately after killing them; 
to uſe '#s much exerciſe: as poſſible; and 
laſtly, to eat ſcurvy-graſs ( Cochlearia 
which grows on the iſland, * not 
in ter, pk, 
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Aleave be; Faculty to determine ahi 

| ther raw frozen fleſh,” of warm raindeer 
ee antidotes to the diſtem- 
but exetcife and ihe uſe of ſcurvy- 

craſs have always been recommended to 
perſons of a ſcorbutic tendency, whether 
actually afflicted with the diſorder or 
not. Be this as it may, experience at 
leaſt ſeems to have proved theſe remedies 
to be effectual; for three of the failors, 


who purſued the above method, continued 
totally free from all taint of the diſeaſe. 
The fourth, TyxoporRe WerrrGIN, on 
"”- the 
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the contrary, who was naturally indolent, 
averſe to drinking the raindcer blood, 
and unwilling to leave the hut when he 
could poſſibly avoid it, was, foon after 
their arrival on the iſland, ſeized with 
the ſcurvy, which afterwards became ſo 
bad, that he paſſed almoſt fix years under 
the greateſt ſufferings : in the latter part 
of that time, he became ſo weak that he 
could no longer fic erect, nor even raiſe 
his hand to his mouth ; ſo that his humane 
companions were obliged to feed and 
tend him, like a new-born infant, to the 
hour of his death (a). 7 

I have 


+ (a) Though I have intimated my doubts reſ- 
pecting the antiſcorbutie virtue of raw frozen fleſh, 
and the warm blood of raindeer, yet theſe things are 
not unworthy of confideration; for, in the firft 
volume of Voyages and Diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians, 
along the Coaſts of the Frozen Sea and Eaſtern Ocean, 
&c. publiſhed by Counſellor MILLER, I find the 
inhabitants of North Siberia eat raw frozen fiſh 
as à preſervative againſt the ſcurvy. The paſ- 
ſage alluded to occurs in pages 194, 195. Our 
« people wintered at the mouth of the river Cho- 

cc tuſhtach, 
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I have mentioned above, that otif 
. brought a ſmall bag of flour: 
with. 
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6 1 Here the "ol ts "LF to ſpread EY” 
6 them; but it was happily cured, by a decoc- 
& tion of buds of cedar, which We grows like 
& ſhrubs; and, according to the cuſtom of that 
country, by frozen fiſh eaten raw. By theſe 
«© means, ſeconded by continual motion and labour, 
« the major part of the crew continued healthy 
& and the ſick recovered.” 

The recovery of the fick may perhaps be attri- 
buted ſolely to the conſtant motion in which they 
kept themſelves, and to the balſam contained in 
the cedar-buds, which properly is a kind of tur- 
pentine, and is uſed as ſuch for purifying the blood. 


It is however evident, from the paſſage above 


quoied, that the inhabitants of thoſe countries eat 
raw frozen fiſh as a ſpecific remedy for the ſcurvy ; 
and this is what I meant to obſerve. 

The above-mentioned Counſellor Miller, in 
pages 205, 206, alſo ſpeaks of excerciſe, and the 
warm blood of raindeer, as beneficial in ſcorbutic 
caſes, ** In this particular,” ſays he, the 
« Ruſhans about Archangel ſhould be imitated; 
6 ſome of whom, almoſt every year, winter in 
« Nova Zemla, without ever contracting the icurvy. 
% They follow the example of the Samgzedes, by 


&« frequently drinking the warm blood of raindeer 
te 
juſt 


1 . 
with them to the iſland. Of this they had 


conſumed about one half with their meat; 
<P #. can the 
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« juſt killed.” ——< The hunting after theſe anĩ- 
mals requires a continual exerciſe. None ever 
* keeps in his hut during the day, unleſs the ſtormy 
ce weather, or too great quantities of ſnow, hinder 
them from making their uſual excurſions.“ 


When I read to Mr. S. BATIONE the account 
which I now lay before the public, he told me, he 
was inclined to believe that the blood of raindeer, 
if drunk quite warm, might be a great preſervative 
 againft, and even a cure for the ſcurvy, preventing 
and diſperſing, by its reſolvent nature, all thoſe viſ- 
cuous concretions, which give riſe to a diſorder that 
procceds chiefly from a want of proper circulation in 
the juices; which at length brings on putrefaction, 
and infec̃ts the whole maſs of the blood. Among 
other proofs, he grounded his opinion on what. 
ſome yoyagers to the V/ eſt-Indies relate, that when 
the ſcurvy rages amongſt a ſhip's crew, they directly 
make for one of the Tortugo, or Turtle Iſlands, ſo 
called from the great number of thoſe animals found 
there, The patients feeding plentifully on them, 
from the quantity of their blood, and its balſamic' 
quality, find them remarkably wholeſome. —This 
is farther confirmed by a prevailing Footy 1 in the 
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the remainder they employed in a dif- 
ferent manner, equally uſeful, They ſoon 
ſaw the neceſſity of keeping up a con- 
tinual fire in ſo cold a climate, and found 
that if it ſhould unfortunately go out, 
they had no means of lighting it again; 
for though they had a ſteel and flints, 
yet they wanted both match and tin- 


der. 


The American ſavages have hit on an 
expedient for procuring fire, by rubbing a 
ſquare piece of hard wood between 
two pieces of a ſofter kind; which being 
preſſed cloſe by the knees, are at length 


heated by the friftion, and ſoon after 
ſmoke 


—— =—_ 


— 


— 
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Alps and adjacent country, where thoſe afflicted 
with a pleuriſy, or other diſorders occaſioned by an 
obſtruction in the circulation of the fluids, are or- 
dered to take the blood of Bouguetins, or Wild 
Goats; which though it be a dry ſubſtance, yet 
retains ſo much of its volatile nature, as to produce 
the moſt happy effects, in bringing on firſt a gentle 

perſpiration, then copious ſweats, 
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ſmoke and take fire (a). It is not to be 
preſumed that our unfortunate ſailors were 
L 2 ac- 


(a) See what LaBAT ſays on this ſubject, in his 
New Voyages to the American I/lands, when ſpeaking 
of the Carribs.———But I muſt here add, that 
this is not the only manner of procuring a fire, in 
uſe amongſt the Americans. Some of them have 
fallen on another expedient, which is a fingular 
contrivance, a machine peculiarly adapted to- the 
purpoſe; and what is more remarkable, even the 
inhabitants of Kamt/chatka uſe the ſame inſtrument. 
Here I beg leave to lay before the reader what 
Counſellor MILLER has ſaid on this ſubje& in 
his Account of the Diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians, 
before quoted, page 257. *© Mr. STELLER 
« came to a place where the Americans had but 
“ juſt dined, but the inſtant he approached they 
cc retired, He there found an arrow, and a wooden 
, inſtrument for making fire, exactly ſimilar to 
te thoſe uſed for that purpoſe in Kamtſchatkha,” —— 
In a note ſubjoined, he gives the following deſerip- 
tion of it: This is a piece of board with ſeveral 
cc holes in it, and a ſtick, the one end of which 
« js thruſt into one of theſe holes, whilſt the 
de other end is whirled round between the bands, 
« until the ſwift gyration ſets the hole on fire; 
te then the ſparks are caught on ſome ſubſtance 
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acquainted with this American practice; 
they knew, however, that by rubbing 
together two dry ſticks, the one hard, the 
other ſoft, the latter would take fire; for 
beſides that this is the method practiſed 
by the peaſants in ſome parts of Ruſſia 
when in the woods, there is alſo a re- 
ligious ceremony, ſtrictly obſerved in 
every Ruſſian village where there is a 
church, in which the fire employed is 
called Givoy Agon, that is, Living Fire, 
and which muſt be kindled in the like 
manner (a). 


© like tinder, eaſily combuſtible, and the fire is 
* kindled by the help of dried graſs, or other ma- 
* terials fit for the purpoſe,” 


(a) An account of this ſingular ceremony may 
probably not prove unentertaining to my readers, 
though it have no immediate connection with this 
Narrative, OS. 

The eighteenth of Auguſt, old ftile, is by the 
Ruſſians called Fro! i Lavoir, from two martyrs, 
who, in the Roman calendar, are known by the 
names of Florus and Laurus, According to the Ro- 
man chronology, this day falls on the twenty-ninth 
of Auguſt, the ſame day on which the church com- 
memorates 


[1 

The knowledge however of this could 
be of little uſe to them, for they were at 
a loſs for the materials neceflary to per- 
form the experiment. They had no other 
wood but fir, which, as it was brought 
them by the waves, was much too wet 
for 
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memorates the decolation of St. John. On this 
day the Ruſſian peaſants lead their horſes to the 
church of the village, near to the ſide of which 
they have the evening before dug a cavity under 
ground, wich two openings, one for entering, the 
other for going out. Each horſe having a bridle made 
of the rind of lime-tree, is made to enter this 
cavity in proceſſional order; at the outlet ſtands 
a prieſt, with a bruſh in his hand, to ſprinkle the 
creatures with holy water; and as they ſucceſſively - 
come out, the bridle of each is taken off, and the 
horſes are then made to walk between two fires, 
kindled by what the Ruffians' call Givey Aon, 
that is Living Fire: into one of theſe fires the 
peaſants throw their bridles, where they are con- 
ſumed. The manner of kindling this G:vey Agon, 
is as follows, They take a branch of the maple- 
tree, which is previouſly dried, and about fix feet 
long ; this they rub hard on a piece of birch, which 
is alſo thoroughly dried ; but being ſofter than the 
former, it is ſoon ſet on fire by the friction, and 
ſerves for making the two fires before mentioned. 


18 
for the purpoſe. The difficulty therefore 
was, by what means to ſecure themſelves 
againſt ſo diſmal a calamity as the want 
of fire? After revolving this hard pro- 
blem in their minds, they had recourſe 
to the following contrivance. In their ex- 
curſions through the iſland, they had 
met with a ſlimy loam, or a kind of clay, 
nearly in the middle of it. Out of this 
they found means to form a utenſil which 
might ſerve for a lamp; and they pro- 
poſed to keep it conſtantly burning, with 
the fat of the animals they ſhould kill. 
This was certainly the moſt rational ſcheme 
they could have thought of; for to be 
without a light, in a climate where, dur- 
ing winter, darkneſs reigns for ſeveral 
months together, would have added much 
to their other calamities. Having there- 
fore faſhioned a kind of lamp, they filled 
it with raindeer's fat, and ſtuck in it 
ſome twiſted linen, ſhaped into a wick. 
But they had the mortification to find, 
that as ſoon as the fat melted, it not 
ny! ſoaked into the clay, but fairly 


run 
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run through. it on all fides.. The thing 
therefore was to deviſe: ſome means 
for preventing this inconveniency, not 
atifing from cracks, but from the ſub- 
ſtance of which the lamp was made be- 
ing too porous. They made therefore 
a new one, dried it thoroughly in the 
air, then heated it red hot, and after- 
wards quenched it in their kettle, 
wherein they had boiled a quantity of 
flour down to the conſiſtence of thin 
ſtarch. The lamp being thus dried and 
filled with melted fat, they now found, 
to their great joy, it did not leak. 
But for greater ſecurity, they dipped 
linen rags in their paſte, and with them 
covered all its outſide. Succeeding in 
this attempt, they immediately made ano- 
ther lamp, for fear of an accident, that 
in all events they might not be defti- 
tute of light; and when they had done 
ſo much, they thought proper to ſave 
the remainder of their flour for ſimilar 
purpoſes. 


As 
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As they had carefully collected what- 
ever happened to be caſt on ſhore, to 
ſupply them with fuel, they had found 
amongſt the wrecks of veſſels ſome cor- 
dage, and a ſmall quantity of oakum 
(a kind of hemp uſed for calking ſhips) 
which ſerved them to make wicks for their 
lamp. When theſe ſtores began to fail, 
their ſhirts, and their drawers (which 
are worn by almoſt all Ruſſian peaſants) 
were employed to make good the defi- 
ciency. By theſe means they kept their 
lamp burning without intermiſſion, from 
the day they firſt made it (a work they 
ſet about ſoon after their arrival on the 
iſland) until that of their embarkation 
for their native country. | 


The neceffity of converting the moſt 
eſſential parts of their cloathing, ſuch as 
their ſhirts and drawers, to the uſe 
above ſpecified, expoſed them the more 
to the rigour of the climate. They alſo 
found themſelves in want of ſhoes, boots, 
and other articles of dreſs; and as winter 

was 
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was approaching, they were again ob- 
liged to have recourſe to that in- 
genuity which neceſſity ſuggeſts, and 
which ſeldom fails in the trying N 
of diſtreſs, 


They had ſkins of raindeer and foxes | 
in plenty that had hitherto ſerved them 
for bedding, and which they now thought 
of employing in ſome more eſſential ſer- 
vice; but the queſtion was how to tan 
mem. After deliberating on this ſub- 
ject, they took to the following method, 
They ſoaked the ſkins for ſeveral days 
in freſh water, till they could pull off 
the hair pretty eafily ; they then rubbed 
the wet leather with their hands till it 
was nearly dry, when they ſpread ſome 
melted raindeer fat over it, and again 
rubbed it well. By this proceſs the lea- 
ther became ſoft, pliant and ſapple, pro- 
per for anſwering every purpoſe they 
wanted it- for, Thoſe ſkins which they 
deſigned for furs, they only ſoaked for 
one day, to prepare them for being 

M wrought, 
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wrought, and then proceeded in the man- 
ner before mentioned, except only that 
they did not remove the hair. Thus they 
ſoon provided themſelves with the neceſ- 
fary materials for all the parts of drefs 
they wanted. yh 


But here another difficulty occurred. — 
They had neither awls for making 
ſhoes or boots, nor needles for fewing 
their garments. This want however they 
foon ſupplied by means of the bits of 
iron they had occaſionally collected. Our 
of theſe they made both; and by their 
induſtry even brought them to a certain 
degree of perfection. The making eyes to 
their needles gave them indeed no little 
trouble; but this they alfo performed with 
the aſſiſtance of their knife; for having 


ground it to a very ſharp point, and 


heated red hot a kind of wire forged for 
that purpoſe, they pierced a hole through 
one end, and by whetting and ſmooth- 
ing it on ſtones, brought the other to 
a point, and thus gave the whole needle. 
| a very / 
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a very tolerable form. I myſelf examined 
ſome of theſe needles, and could find 
fault with nothing except the eye, which 
being made in the manner abovemen- 
tioned, was ſo rough that is often cut the 
thread drawn through it; an amper- 
fection they could not poſſibly remedy, 
for want of better tools. 0 f 


Sciſſars, to cut out the ſkins, were 
what they next had occafion for ; but 
having none, their place they ſupplied 
with their knife : and though there was 
neither taylor nor ſhoemaker amongſt 
them, yet they contrived to cut out their 
leather and furs well enough for their 
purpoſe. | The ſinews of the bears and 
the raindeer, which, as I mentioned be- 
fore, they had found means to ſplit, ſerved 
them. for thread; and thus provided with 
the neceflary implements, they proceeded 
to make their new cloaths, 


Their ſummer dreſs conſiſted of a kind 
of jacket and trowſers, made of ſkins 
M 2 pre- 
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prepared as I have mentioned above; 
and in winter they wore long fur-gowns, 
like the Samojedes, or Laplanders, fur- 
niſhed with a hood, whichicovered their 
head and neck, leaving only an opening 
for the face. Theſe gowns were ſewed 
cloſe round, ſo that to put them on, 
they were obliged to bring them over 
their heads like a ſhirt. 

Excepiing the ue neſs which gene- 
rally accompanies an involuntary ſoli- 
tude, theſe people, having thus by their 
ingenuity ſo far overcome their wants, 
might have had reaſon to be contented 
with what Providence had done for 
them in their diſtreſsful fituation. | But 
that melancholy reflection, to which each 
of theſe forlorh perſons could not help 
giving way, that perhaps he might ſur- 
vive his companions, and then periſh for 
want of ſubſiſtence,” or become a prey 
to the wild beaſts, inceſſantly diſturbed 
their minds. The mate, AlEXISs Himxor, 
more punicutarly ſuffered, who having 


left 
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left a wife and three children behind, 
ſorely repined at his being ſeparated. - 
from them: they were, as he told me, 
conſtantly in his mind, and the thought 
of never more ſeeing them made him 


very unhappy. But I will now give 
ſome account of the iſland, and relate 
what the ſailors told me about it. 


5 the ſea-chart of the 8 parts 
of Europe, drawn by GERRARD VAN 
KevLEn, and correted by Joun P- 
TERSEN STUURMAN, this iſland of Eaff- 
Spitzbergen, the Maloy Brown, of the 
Ruſſians, is placed between 779. 25. and 


7$9..45'. of north latitude,. and + confes 


quently between the end of the third, and 
the beginning of the fourth climate; 
hence the longeſt duration of day-light 
there, muſt be four months in the year. 
According to the above Map, this iſland 
forms a kind of pentagone: its length, 
from eaſt to weſt, is about ne hundred 
and twenty, and its breadth, from north 
jo. mo about one hundred and fifteen 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh miles. As I had forgotten to 
ion our ſailors concerning the fize 
of the iſland, ſo for ſome information I 
was obliged to conſult the Map which had 
been laid before them on their return 
home, and which has been fince ſent me 
from Archangel. In this they had pointed 
out the place of their exile, ſhewed the 
very ſpot where they conceived their hut 
to ſtand, and had marked it * the 
ſtroke of a pen. 


As a proof that our mariners had not 
been miſtaken in the fituation of this 
Mand, I ſhall lay before my readers what 
Mr. VzrnzzoBrE communicated to me 
in one of his letters. 


The captain of a galliot, called the 


% Nicholas and Andrew, belonging to 
Count Pertr IWANOWITScAH Schu- 
« WALOw, wintered in Maloy Brown, in 
the year 1749. As he arrived there 
« foon after the departure of our ſailors, 


« he 2 the hut in which they had 
« lived 
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& lived, knowing it to be the ſame by a 
& wooden croſs, which the mate ALEX1S 
«< Himxoe had erected before the door, 
nas a memorial of his having taken poſ- 
< ſeſſion of the country, which, from his 
„% own name, he called Alexeyewſkoy 
« Oftrow, that is, Alexis I/land.” —He 
further ſays, in the ſame letter Some 
* Samojedes, having heard of the adven- 
« tures of theſe ſailors, and queſtioned 
them very cucumſtantially concerning 
ce the country, lately ſent me a meſ- 
e ſage, expreſſing their deſire to make a 
& ſettlement upon this iſland, provided 
<« a free paſſage were granted to them, 
“ their wives, children, and their rain- 
« deer.” 


Before I enter on a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the nature of this ifland, it may 
not be improper to introduce it with the 
following obſervation. Some authors main- 
tain, that the country known by the name 
of Nova Zemla, is no iſland, nor, as others 
affirm, a part of our continent; but only 

an 
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an aſſemblage of ice, which had graduꝰ 
ally accumulated. They ſupport their opi- 
nion; by ſaying, that you will meet with 
ce on digging to the depth of one or two 
feet into the ſuperficial earth, which they 
pretend has been carried thither by the 
wind from the coaſt of AR and depo- 
_ on this ice. | | | 


1 ſhall. not * to decide this 
queſtion, as I have not peruſed all the 
authors who eſpouſe or controvert this 
opinion; nor is it to my preſent purpoſe. 
But thus much I will venture to affirm; 
that the iſland of EaH-· Spitxbergen has not 
been formed by the ice, but that it is 
certainly real land; and the account 
given me of it by theſe ſailors, puts this. 
matter beyond all doubt. 0 


According to their relation, the iſland 
of Eaft-Spitzbergen has many mountains 
and ſteep rocks of a ſtupendous height, 
which are conſtantly covered with ſnow 
and ice. Not a tree, nor even the 


pooreſt 
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pooreſt ſhrub is to be met with; and of 
plants, ſeurvy-grafs is the only one which 
grows there, and that but in ſmall quan- 
tities; it produces no graſs, but plenty of 
moſs in every part. About the middle 
of the iſland they found, as I have men- 
tioned before, a fattiſn loam or clay; 
whence we may reaſonably infer, that 
iron ores have exiſted, or will be formed 
there: perhaps a careful ſearch” would 
diſcover ſome even now. It has no river, 
but a great number of ſmall rivulets, 
-which riſe amongſt the rocks and moun- 
tains, and afford plenty of water! Be- 
ſides pebbles, which are met with in 


ahbundance, this iſland produces: another 


kind of ſtone that will burn to lime, and 
which is found on the ſurface of the 
earth. In Ruſſia it is called Plit, and 
is taken from quarries, and uſed for 
making quick lime, to cement the foun- 
dation of houſes. It has the appear- 
ance of a kind of free: ſtone, but when 
long expoſed to the air, it ſcales and 
falls to pieces like ſlates. The ſhores of 
let 4k N | the 
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the iſland are covered with ſand and 


gravel, of which laſt a little is alſo n 


towards i ns center. 


1 further atoifecete our ſailors concern- 
ing the appearance and abſence of the 
ſun, the temperature of the climate, the 
ſeveral viciſſitudes to which the air was 
expoſed, and in ſhort all the phænomena 
they might have ee dnying their 
ſtay on — iſland. | 


The anferies hey" gave me ds 
to the firſt appearance of the ſun, its 
courſe round the horizon, and its total dif- 
appearance, were as follows. The ſun, 
they ſaid, firſt appeared in the begin- 
ning of Lent; but as this varies much, 
according as Eaſter happens to fall, and as 
theſe illiterate ſailors were quite unac- 
quainted with the manner of calculating 
Eaſter, or had perhaps never obſerved 
that this feſtival falls ſometimes later than 
others, ſo I could not from this anſwer 
determine the time of the ſun's firſt ap- 

Pearance 
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pearance above the horizon, with any 
degree of certainty. The time of their 
obſerving the ſun to begin his courſe round 
the horizon was more exact; this, they 
ſaid, was on the feaſt of St. Athanaſius, 
which is the ſecond day of May, old 
ſtyle; from that day they had ſeen it 
perform the circuit during ten or eleven 
weeks, which (ſuppoſing the latter. to be 
the true time, as is moſt probable from the 
ſituation of the iſland). would be to the 
fifteenth of July. They added, that the ſun 
then roſe and ſet every four and twenty 
hours, till the feſtival of St. Demetrius; 
that is, till the twenty- ſixth of October, 
old ſtyle, when it totally diſappeared. 


This account however of our ſailors is, 
I ſuſpect, not exact; for if we ſuppoſe the 
iſland on which they were, to be in lati- 
tude ſeventy-ſeven and a half degrees, 
as laid down in the map above-mentioned, 
the ſun muſt make its firſt appearance on 
the horizon on the fourth of February; it 
ought to be ſeen performing its circuit 

n RN from 
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from che eleventh of April till the eighth 
of Auguſt, and muſt e on the fix- 
wen en [| "Gf * Sc 


*Buy Gang theſs wo nd at 
err as to the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 
anct the time of its circuit round the he- 
miſphere; by taking the church-kalendar 


for their guide, yet it is not to be in- 


ferted from thence that they fell into 
any conſiderable miſtake about the time 
of their abode in that place; for the veſſel 
which brought them home, arrived off the 
iſſand on the fifteenth of Auguſt; which 
is the day of the Aſcenſion of the Virgin 
Mary; but our failors, who had always 
obſerved the great church holidays, as 


- well as they could remember them, ima- 


gined it to be the thirteenth of Auguſt, 
and had not yet celebrated that feaſt, So 
that there was a difference of two days 


only, which is eaſily pardonable, when we 


conſider that in ſummer they ſaw the ſun 
moving round the horizon for four months. 
Ir and in winter were as long in 

total 
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__ darkneſs; that the * 
weather, aht groat quantities af ſnow, and 
almoſt inctſſant rains at detain, ſeaſons] 
frequently ns the fight of a 
u, 6 21931 


I could not conceire ham theſe men, 
who had neither clocks nor watches, nor 

ſun- dial, nor nocturnal, had been able ta 
determine the length of à natural day, at 
the time when the ſun Was conſtantly 
moving round them, and eſpecially when. 
they had no longer any ſighs of him. On 
this head I was very particular in my queſ- 
tions; ſo that he mate AuR AIS Hinmxos, 
ſurprized at them, anſwered mme with ſome 
| n © What a fine pilot, Sir, would 

you chink me to be, if I knew not hou 
to take the altitude of thefun when he 
is before my eyes, or not to regulate: 
* myſelf by the courſe af the ſtars on the! 
“ ſun's not appearing, and by that means 
* to determine the period of twenty-four 
* hours? I had for this purpoſe; made a 
*« ſtaff, like that which I had left behind 


cc in 
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in our veſſel, which I employed for 


making my obſervations. From hence 
1 conceived dis inſtrument to have been 
what we call a 80 Haff, or Og 
like it. 


When I queſtioned them concerning 
the appearance of the moon, they told 
me, that ſhe ſhone in winter for almoſt 
two months continually, and that ſhe roſe 


higher above the horizon in proportion 
a8 the days grew ſhorter. I am not. 


Aſtronomer enough to determine whe- 
ther they told me the truth in this par- 
ticular; but I find that the Dutch, who: 
wintered in the year 1576 in Nava Zemla, 


in the ſeventy-ſixth degree of north la- 


titude, give a ſimilar account of the 
mgoon's courſe. above the horizon during 
the. ſun's abſence, which I. will here "oy 
before the reader. 7 


-- 2 firſt of November, in the 
evening, we ſaw the moon riſe in the 


eaſt, and the ſun was ſufficiently raiſed 
above 


URS 

« above the horizon to be wholly vifible. 
„ On the ſecond, the ſun roſe in the 
c ſouth-ſouth-eaft, and ſet in the ſouth- 
& ſouth-weſt; but moved on the horizon, 
6e ſo that the whole diſk was never viſible. 
« On the third, the ſun roſe between 
« the ſouth and the ſouth- ſouth· eaſt, but 
ſomething more towards the ſouth, and 
« ſer between the ſouth and fouth-ſouth- 
« weſt, but alſo nearer the ſouth, and we 
could only ſee the upper part of his body, 
though the place from whence we made 
* our obſervations was as high as the 
main-maſt of the ſhip, which lay cloſe 
6e by.—On the fourth, the ſun was no 
longer to be ſeen, though the weather 
« was fair. When the ſun had left the ho- 
* rizon, the moon took his place, and 
continued to ſhine day and night with- 
© out ſetting, when in her greateſt nor- 
Mi "_ declination (a). This account 

perfectly 


— ä 


(a) Ser Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervi I 
Petabliſſement & aux ptogtès de la compagnie des 
Indes Orientales, formée dans les Provinces-Unies 

des 


„ 
perfectly agrees with that of our failors, 
at to the moon's ſhining day and night, 
be. it daes 5 mermian ee _ 

My 10% n a8 Mb Slodur 54 1 
: bey further told me, that the An 
borealis was pretty frequent in winter, 
and greatly —— 1 
A- ee 
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Hier edi egen, 4 in country 
PA near the Pole, „where the beat in ſum- 
mer is very moderate, though the ſun 
Tthines for ſome months without inter- 
ruption, the cold muſt be very intenſe 
during the whole winter but the fact is 
otherwiſe; for from about the middle of 
November to the beginning. of January, 
-a period about which" theſe good peoplt 
ſatis ſied me, hy defining it, in their uſual 
e PIR 4wo eng namely, the 
. rer, 
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beginning of Si. Philip's Faſt; which falls 
on the fifteentli of November; and the: 
day for conſecrating the holy water, which 
among us is the Twelfth Day, or ſiath of 
January. During theſe ſeven weeks they 
ſid. it generally rains hard and con- 
tinually on the iſland, and all that time 
the cold is very moderate; bur after this 
rainy ſeaſon it becomes intolerably ſe- 
vere, eſpecially when the wind is ſouth. 
This will appear extraordinary; as in moſt 
countries this is a warm wind, vchilſt 
its oppoſite the north wind is cold; but 
here it muſt be conſidered, that the ſomh 
winds; came to our iſlanders over Europe, 
and particularly the northern parts of it; 

which in winter are generally covered wb 
ſnow and ice, whence it contracts this ex- 
ceſſive chldneſs. The north wind, on 
the contrary, came to them from the 
ocean, and inſtead of inereaſing the cold, 
carried along with it the vapours from the 
ſea, which are always leſs frigorific 
than thoſe from ſnow. It is indeed a fact 
well known on the fea-coaſts, that the 


O land- 
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land- winds are uſually colder than ſuch 
as blow from the ſea: and what confirms 
this account is, that all who have been on 
the Riphæan mountains, or that chain 
called Pojas Semnoy (which divides Eu- 
ropean Ruſſia from Siberia) agree with 
our ſailors in ſaying, that the coldneſs of 
the ſouth winds there far exceeds * of 

the north ds ould Vi; 


The ** fell, on u iland 5 in fuck 
great quantities during the winter, that 
it wholly. covered their hut, and left 
them no way of getting out of it, but 
through a hole they had made in the 
upper part of the roof of their anti- 
chamber. Mer Ri 


On my aſking theſe people about me- 
teors, tempeſts, &c. they told me, that 
during the whole time of their abode on 
the iſland, they had not heard it thunder 


more than once. 


Excepting 


C9 
Excepting the white bears, the foxes, 
and the raindeer, with which, as I have 
already obſerved,” the iſland abounds, 
it is as void of every other kind of ani- 
mals as of the human ſpecies. A few 
birds are indeed ſeen in ſummer; but 
theſe are only geeſe, ducks, and other 
water-fow]. Nor is the ſea that ſurrounds 
it better ſtocked ; ſo that under ſuch a 
dearth of fiſh, our ſailors, who otherwiſe / 
very ſtrictly attended to the ceremonies 
preſcribed by their religion, could neither 
obſerve their Lent, nor other fingle faſt- 
days. But had the ſea even abounded 
with fiſh, they would have been of little 
ſervice to them, unprovided as they were 
with every kind of fiſhing-tackle; unleſs 
neceſſity had likewiſe taught them to 
make hooks, lines or nets. 


The whales ſeldom approach the 
ſhore; but ſea-dogs and ſeals are there in 
great abundance: and hence we need not 
wonder at the Ruſſians having formerly 
provided neceſſaries and wintered there; 
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for they carry on à very confiderable 
trade with the ſkins, the teeth, and the 
blubber of thoſe animals, eſpecially of 
the latter. So that we have reaſon to be 


| ſurprized, that not a ſingle veſſel with that 


view touched at the iſland during the 
whole time which theſe men paſſed upon 
it: and from this circumſtance I am led to 
think, that the fiſnery turns out far more 
profitable on ef- Spitzbergen, whither it 
ſeems _ TY direct their courſe. 


Our men told me, hat they had fre- 


Werd found on the beach ſome teeth, 


and even whole jaws of the ſeals, but 
never an entire ſkeleton of them. This is 


not to be wondered at, for when any of 


theſe animals die upon the ſhore, the white 
bears immediately eat the carcaſe, and 
the foxes e come in for a ſhare, 


Bur the common food of the white bears 
is the dead whales, which are frequently 
ſeen floating about, and ſometimes are 


caſt on ſhore in theſe — regions. When 
no. this 


| L 8. 3 

this proviſion fails, they fall upon and de- 
vour the ſeals, or other ſea- animals, when 
ſteeping on the beach. The raindeer live 
entirely on moſs, of which theſe deſert 
countries produce an incredible plenty. But 
what proviſion there is for the foxes we do 
not know. Theſe creatures are known to 
be carnivorous, and on the continent they 
ſubſiſt by catching poultry and hares; but 
as nothing of this kind is to be met with on 
that iſland, it is probable that they feed 
upon the remains of the animals killed, 
and partly conſumed by the white bears; 
as they are not ſufficiently ſtrong to cater 
for themſelves, and to maſter ſuch crea- 
tures as are as little able to withſtand the 


bears. 


Before I come to the no leſs fortunate 
than unexpected deliverance of our ſailors 
from their forlorn abode, at a time when 
they thought of nothing but miſerably end- 
ing their days there, I muſt mention a cir- 
cumſtance which had almoſt eſcaped me, 
andyer ſeems not unworthy of notice. Ic is 
| remark- 
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remarkable, that theſe men were neither 
whole time they remained on the iſland, 
though on their return home they were 
again viſited by them. It is a pretty 

general obſervation, that ſailors, who 
otherwiſe are very ſubject to vermin, 
and who, it is ſaid, for that reaſon wear 
ſhirts of blue linen, get quite free from 
them on paſling the equator; but no 
| ſooner do they repaſs the line on their 
return, than thoſe vermin ſwarm among 
them as before. Now theſe two cir- 
cumſtances, namely, the croſſing the equi- 
noRial line, and getting beyond the po- 
lar circle, being attended with the ſame 
eſſects, one would naturally imagine, 
that there muſt be ſomething in common 
between them; and it were to be wiſhed 
that naturaliſts would make that a * | 
of their i _ 


When our — mariners had paſſed 
nearly fix years in this diſmal place, 
| F robo WE REOIN, whoſe illneſs we 
had 


| C wy J 

had occafion to mention above, and who 
all along had been in a languid con- 
dition, died, after having in the latter 
part of his life fuffered moſt excruciating 
pains, Though they were thus freed 
from the trouble of attending him, and 
the grief of being witneſſes to his mi- 
ſery, without being able to afford him 
any relief, yet his death affected them not 
a little. They ſaw their number lefſened, 
and every one wiſhed to be the firſt that 
ſhould follow him. As he died in winter, 
they dug a grave in the ſnow as deep as 
they could, in which they laid the corpſe, 
and then covered it to the beſt of their 
power, that the white bears 3 not 


get at it. 


io at the time when the melan- 
choly reflections occaſioned by the death 
of their comrade were freſh in their 
minds, and when each expected to pay 
this laſt duty to the remaining companions 
of his misfortunes, or to receive it from 


them, they unexpeRedly got fight. of a 
Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian ſhip :. this happened of the fil: 
a of * TY, TH | 
- The veſſel; haldage#:3 to 4 * ol 
| che ſec called by its adherents Stara 
ow that is, The Old Faith 01 who had 
r 1 10 come 
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0 Theſe: are looked upon as a ſer of wat 4 by 
4 the Ruflians, who give them the name of Raſtol- 
chili, or Raſtolniti, which ſignifles in br 
Apoſtates, © 
Though the e religion of ths maſter af) 
| the veſſel be a circumſtance indifferent in itſelf, and 
| in no ways connected with the ſubject of my nar- 
ratjve,, yet I hope ſome account of it will not be 
unacceptable to thoſe who delight in ſearching into 
the hiſtory of nations, and more particularly into 
the Ruſſian hiſtory, and every thing relating to 
it. Another reaſon for my mentioning it, is, that 
| I tind theſe people miſrepreſented by ſeveral au- 
thors. Some have deſcribed them as a' diſtinet 
nation, and others have taken them to be a ſet of 
| hermits, or monks ; but they are neither one not 
the other; for the inhabitants of the northern coaſts 
of Rutlia, who bear the name of Ruſſians, | are 
| as ſuch eſteemed profeſſors of the pure Greek reli- 
| gion; whereas theſe ſectaries are, in oppoſition to 
F them, diſtinguiſhed; as I ſaid, by a nick-name 
of 


1 


1 
come with it to Archangel, propoſing it 
ſhonld winter in Nova Zemid ; but for- 
tunately 


FRY nnn 
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of ridicule and reproach. The appellation they give 
themſelves is Starra Vieui, that is, . ors of the 
Old Faith, 

Theſe heretics, in order tv fake themſelves 
known, are obliged to wear a large yellow collar, 
bordered with red; which hangs a great way down 
tlie back, and ends almoſt in a point. Upon con- 
dition of wearing this diſtinguiſhing badge; what- 
ever their other dreſs be, and under the promiſe of 
not attempting to ſpread tlieir docttine, or raiſing 
diſturbances in the empire, PETER the GAT gave 
orders that they ſhould be tolerated, and live un- 


moleſted, after having been ctuelly perſecuted fot 


ſome time before: 


This ſect originated about the yèar 1666, vpoti 


the following occaſion. The patriarch Nico, 


who may well be called the Hildebrand, or the Gre- 
gory VII. of the Ruffian church, as he plainly ap- 


pears to have had the genius of that Pope, from his 
diſputes with the Emperor Al EXEY MicHAEL- 
ow1Tz (who at laſt had him ſolemnly depoſed from 
his dignity by the patriarchs, biſhops, metropo- 
litans and other Ruſſian prelates aſſembled for that 
purpoſe at Moſcow) this Nico, I ſay, had obſerved 
that many obſolete words occurred in the Sclavonian 
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tunately for our poor exiles, Mr. VE R- 
NEZOBRE propoſed to the merchant to 
a let 


— 


Liturgy uſed in the Ruffian churches, which were 
neither underſtood by the prieſts, nor by the people; 
theſe he changed for others of the ſame ſignification, 
but more modern and intelligible, 

A great number of prieſts, eſpecially about 
Archangel and in Siberia, with one Jacos at their 
head, proteſted againſt this alteration of the ex- 
preſſions, which they conſidered as the greateſt crime 
againſt religion. They obſtinately perſiſted in re- 
taining the old wor s, which according to them had 
been ſanQtified by a long ſeries of ages, and could 
not be changed without great impiety. They there- 
fore diſſented in certain articles from the Ruſſian 
church, and aſſerted, that they alone maintained 
the old and pure religion. However, many of the 


* moſt learned and ſenſible Ruſſians have aſſured me, 


that theſe articles only relate to matters of little 
conſequence. Thus, as an outward mark of their 
profeſſion, they make the ſign of the croſs, by join- 
ing the thumb and the two laſt fingers of the right 
hand, holding up the index and middle finger. The 
Ruſſians, on the contrary, join the thumb with 
the index and the middle finger, and preſs the 
two laſt fingers down into the * of their 
hands, 


Dank 


4 
let his veſſel winter at Weſt-Spitzbergen, 
which he at laſt, after many objections, 
agreed to. | 


The contrary winds they met with on 
their paſſage, made it impoſſible for them 
to reach the place of their deſtination. 
The veſſel was driven towards Eaft- 
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From the beginning of this ſchiſin, to the time 
when PETER the GREAT aboliſhed the patriarchal 


dignity in Ruſſia, during the ſpace of about fifty 


years, the Raſtolniti were inhumanly uſed, and 
hence many of them fled to the woods for ſafety ; 
but they never were a ſet of hermits, as aſſerted by 
the author of the Nouveau Dictionnaire univerſel 
pour 1 Intelligence des Affaires d"Etat, des Nouvelles 
publiques, &c. under the article RAsKoLNIKEs. 


property, and are thought to be more honeſt in 
their dealings than the other Ruſſians. There are 
hermits in Ruſfia, known by the name of Poutininifi: 
theſe are commonly trades-people, who, being tired 
of the world, aſſociate and retire in ſmall companies 
into the woods, where they build huts and a church, 
live upon alms, and paſs their days in penance and 
prayer; but they muſt have leave of their ſove- 
reign for this purpoſe, 


Many of them are merchants. and people of great 
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Spitzbergen, directly oppoſite to the re- 
fidence of our mariners, who, as oon 
as they perceived her, haſtened 'to light 
\ fires upon the hills neareſt their habi- 
tation, and then ran to the beach, wav- 
ing a flag made of a raindeer's hide 
faſtened to a pole. The people on board 
ſecing theſe ſignals, concluded that there 
were men on the iſland who implored 
- their aſſiſtance, and therefore came to an 
anchor near the ſhore, 


It would be in vain to attempt deſcrib- 
ing the joy of theſe poor people, at ſee- 
ing the moment of their deliverance ſo 
near. They ſoon agreed with the maſter 
of the ſhip to work for him on the voy- 
age, and to pay him eighty rubels on their 
arrival, for taking them on board, with all 
their riches; which conſiſted in fifty pud, 
or two thouſand pound weight of rain- 
deer fat; in many hides of theſe animals, 
and ſkins of the blue and white foxes, 
together with thoſe of the ten white bears 


they bad killed. They took care not to 
* 
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forget their bow and arrows, their ſpears; 
their knife and axe, which were almoſt 
worn out, their awls, and their needles 
which they kept carefully in a bone-box, 
very ingeniouſly made with their knife 
only; and, in ſhort, every * they 
were * of. 25 


iis of theſe things they d with 
them to Peterſburg; others they after- 
wards ſent by Mr. VerNezoBRE from 
Archangel, as preſents for Count Scxv- 
WALOW, who. was pleaſed to commit 
them to my care. This gave me an op- 
portunity of examining them at leiſure, 
and to lay them before many curious and 
ingenious perſons, who could not falt 
n admire them. 


One — when I een the bone 
needle - caſe above-mentioned to ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen, and told them the 
ſailors had, according to their account, 
made it with their knife, they anſwered 
me that it could not be; that it was im- 
bene, poſſible 


| „ 
poſible they could have given it ſo re- 
gular a form with a knife, that the box 
had undoubtedly been turned in a lathe, 
and that the men had deceived me in 
pretending it to be their work : hence 
they directly inferred, that theſe men, 
affirming a falfity in this point, might 
have done it in others; ſo that the 
whole account of their adventures on the 
deſert iſland was not to be credited. I de- 
ended them, and during our diſpute 
Mr. Hom AN N, a very ſkilful ivory-turner, 
caſually entered the room. We preſently 
agreed to abide by his decifion; and 
turning to him, I gave to the queſtion a 
quite different turn, that Mr. Hom ann 
might not be thought to have decided in 
my favour only out of civility. © Be fo 
« kind,” ſaid I, © to determine a ſmall 
difference between theſe. gentlemen 
and me: I ſay that this box is turned, 
« and they maintain the contrary.“ Mr. 
HouANN having carefully examined it, 
anſwered, The Gentlemen are in the 
4 night; this box was never made by a 


% - turner; 
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« turner; it is a bone which has been 

& ſcraped to this form.” —The anſwer 

filenced my opponents, and gave me a 

right to conclude, that as the ſailors had 
not deviated from truth in this particular, 

ſo they deſerved credit for their narrative 
in general, | 


T muſt indeed confeſs, that 1 myfelf 
have often been tempted to doubt the 
truth of ſeveral circumſtances, and have 
therefore carefully and impartially con- 
ſidered every thing theſe men related to 
me. But though I put the ſame queſtions 
to them at different times, and on dif- 
ferent occaſions, often objected to their 
anſwers, and by croſs examination en- 
deavoured to find them in contradictions; 
yet their anſwers were always perfectly 
conſiſtent with one another, and thereby 
removed the ſuſpicions I had before en- 
tertained about their veracity. | 


As a further proof of my having taken 


every neceflary ſtep to ſatisfy my ſelf about 


the 
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the truth of their relation; I ſhall here 
lay before the reader a letter of Dr: 


EKRATZZENRSTEIN, Profeſſor and Member 


of the Imperial Academy at St. Petenſburg, 
whom I conſulted about the account given 
by our iſlanders; concerning the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, and every thing they 
had mentioned to me relating to that 
luminary. Now, though the remarks con- 
tained in this letter ſeem in fome meaſure 


to invalidate ſome part of what was told 


me b. the ſailors, yet they are not a ſuf- 

ficient proof againſt the veracity of the 
reſt ; for their miſtake in a few particulars 
might ariſe from the very natural cauſes, 
which we aſſigned before. Here 


is the letter: 


e beg your pardon for having fo long 
« delayed returning the written queſtions 
* which you ſent me, and to which I 
have added my remarks ; the multitude 
« of affairs, and the long continuance 


of the rainy weather, have hindered 


« me from doing it ſooner,” _ 
| „ Having 


E 


Having carefully examined all cir- 


00 
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cumſtances, I found that what Profeſſor 
Gr18cxow accounts a proof of the 


juſtneſs of the calculation of theſe ſhip- 
wrecked ſailors, namely, that they 
computed two days later than thoſe 
who took them off that deſert iſland, 


* was certainly the very reverſe; for, if a 
perſon in leap-year reckons the twenty- 
ninth of February, he who knows 


nothing of the leap-year reckons the 
firſt of March, and after two ſuch years 


reckons the ſecond of March; conſe- 
quently, ſuppoſing the ſailors to have 


omitted taking notice of the leap-years 
1744 and 1748, they would of courſe 
have reckoned in 1749 the ſeventeenth 
of Auguſt, whereas with their deli- 
verers it was only the fifteenth. Thus 
it is clear, that if they were acquainted 


with the leap-years, they have been 


miſtaken by two days; and if they 


were not acquainted with them, they 


have been miſtaken by four days; 
which indeed might eaſily happen in 
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4 ſo long a night, or dark and cloudy 
* weather, eſpecially being without any 
help to calculate the we of a re- 


YN #2 YL | 


ler F e in . years . dhe 

6 bulites the total diſappearance of the 
fun on the twenty-fixth of October, 
their calculation muſt have been ten 

days too early; or they muſt have lived 
in latitude 749 41". which cannot be, 
* unleſs we ſuppoſe them to have re- 
* fided on Bear-IHand, which Les in 
chat latitude. © | 
* | bal 
If we vide the achibos of their abode, 
4 according to the Map, in latitude ſe- 
& venty-ſeven and a halt degrees, the 
ſun there would appear on the horizon 
for the firſt time on the fourth of Fe- 
<p bruary, would ſhine continually from 
the eleventh of April to the eighth of 
«© Auguſt, and totally Ie" on the 
4 ixtecath of October. 


* 


[ ars Þ 
« If they lived on Bear-Iſland, they 
muſt have ſeen the fun for the firſt 
time on the twenty-eighth of January; 


as he there performs his circuit above 


the horizon from the twentieth of 
April to the thirty-firſt of July, and 
diſappears on the twenty - third 0 
October. 6 | i 


% Now, from the obſervations of theſe 


ſailors, it would appear more probable 


that they were on the laſt mentioned 


iſland; but the darkneſs of the horizon, 
a circumſtance very uſual in theſe nor- 
thern countries, may have occaſioned 
their miſtake in obſerving the ſun ten 


days later than they would have done 


with fair weather and à clear ſky ; and 
from the ſame cauſe they may have 
loſt fight of him ten days before the 
period of his diſappearance. 


ff we date the beginning of this himi- 


cc 


nary's courſe round the horizon on the 
ſocond of May, its end muſt have been 


Q2 on 
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% on the nineteenth of July; and this 
* would pre-ſuppoſe them to have been 
in latitude ſeventy-one and a halt de- 
® grees, which from other circumſtances 
* in their relation ſeems —— mn 


= I could have | wiſhed that you had 
examined the account of the adven- 
« tures of theſe ſailors drawn up by 
&« Mr. Kr1inGsTADT, who examined 
them ſoon after their arrival, as this 
„might have made up what is wanting 
in yours. I have no doubt but that, 
* on making application to him, he would 
with pleaſure have gratified your de- 
4 ſire v. He diſcharges with honour the 
«poſt of Chief Auditor of the Admiralty 
at Archangel, and lives in Mr. Vex- K 
* N8Z0BRE'S houſe. 


2 1 am, Kc. 


' * 


* This was accordingly done, to the ſatisfaction of 
that gentleman ; ; as I have informed the reader 
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Our adventurers arrived ſafe at Arel- 

angel on the twenty- eighth of September, 

174%, having ſpent fix years and three 
months in their rueful ſolitude. 


The moment of their landing was nearly 


proving fatal to the loving and beloved 
wife of Al EXISs HixkoOr, who, being 
preſent when the veſſel came into port, 
immediately knew her huſband, and 
ran with ſo much eagerneſs to his.em- 
braces, that ſhe ſlipped into the water, 
and very narrowly eſcaped being drowned. 


All three on their arrival were ſtrong 
and healthy ; but having lived ſo long 
without bread, they could not reconcile 
themſelves to the uſe of it, and complained 
that it filled them with wind. Nor could 
they bear any ſpirituous liquors, and there- 
fore drank nothing but water. 


FEE { conclude, I cannot help ſub- 


joining a reflection of Mr. VERNE- 
ZOBRE, with which he concludes one of 
his 


A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


r ö 
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his letters. I make no doubt, but 
te ſome of your readers will confider 
k the adventures of theſe failors in the 

* ſame light as they do the Engliſh hi- 
% ſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe. But however 

<* ingenious that compoſition is, a compa- 
4 riſon with this Narrative will prove 
much in your favour; as the former is 
all fiction, whereas your ſuhject conſiſts 
4 of facts ſufficiently authenticated. And 
Cruſoe is repreſented as having almoſt 
* loſt what knowledge he had of Chriſ- 
< tianity; but our ſailors carefully retained 
* their religious principles, and, as they 


S affured me, never wholly departed from 


their confidence in the goodneſs of God, 
“to be ne! ee behalf, even in 
6 —— 


